jonotony ie daily life! They are dull and 
son with the morning’s news—“‘all the news 
—of the world’s return to normalcy. Here, 
ay’s New York Times, are all the 
pe to find in best seller or prize 
t. The day’s chronicle begins 
a throne—a claim based on ancient 
up by masked bandits in approved 
reste Hudson line of the New 


ss los a abate in gems to a thief 
ing from the are she descends 


sure, The member of a prom- 
1e street. in such a way that, in 
, it remains a question’ whether a 
latter driven by a Russian—has 
baby, in beautiful, hand-sewn 
pathetic note of appeal on 
nent citizen. Detectives discover 
loose floor-boards in the apart- 
the heart of Chinatown. Here 
ife of the Chinese figures in 
of Chinatown. “ Her word 
ood.” There are airmen in 
boys from an orphan asylum rescued 
in the Hudson, a rector held up by a 
vests of a fashionable hotel routed 
as, a man hidden at the bot- 
his wife, a League of Women 


, a girl ata studio dance hurt 
—but these are minor incidents 
“so depressingly monot- 
5 pormaly. No wonder 
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New Jersey’s Fight on Vice 


HE vice repressive act, passed by the session of the 
New Jersey legislature just ended, was modeled on 
the federal standard law, which has been adopted by 
various states in the East, including Ohio, Maryland, Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
In its concrete language this law may be readily understood 
by every one, including its violators, and it will serve to 
guide police officials as well as members of the Grand Jury. 
Its distinctive features are: 
1. It punishes exploiters of vice as well as common prostitutes, 
both male and female; 
2. It strikes at the go-between, including the “For Hire” auto- 
mobile; 
3. It makes both sexes equally guilty and punishable; 
4. It makes no distinction between prostitution for hire or: 
prostitution without hire. 
The neéd for such an act has been especially felt in New 
Jersey, where an Injunction and Abatement Act, passed 


‘largely through the efforts of women’s organizations, has 


been declared unconstitutional. A recent vice crusade in 
Camden disclosed the necessity of checking in some way the 
taxi-cab assignations which flourish in the vicinity of the 
Philadelphia ferries. No existing law touched that situa- 
‘tion. It is hoped by the federal authorities that the area 
surrounding Camp Dix, in Burlington County, may be 
cleaned up under the new statute, and that test cases will 
be made before present interest grows cold. Henrietta 
Additon and Roy C. Risley, for the Interdepartmental 
Board of Social Hygiene, advocated the new measure at 
Trenton. The bill had a rather stormy career, and almost 
grounded on the rocks at the last. 


But Women’s Toil . . . 
Re New Jersey law-makers were less kind to the no- 


night-work-for-women bill, an act presented in vain for 
several years at the instigation of the Consumers’ 
League. This year there was more hope of its passage, as the 
platforms of both political parties carried planks concerning 
women’s night work, and the governor’s message also 
favored legislation on this matter. The Democratic plat- 
form went on record for “ prohibition of night work for 
women in factories between the hours of 10 P. M. and — 
6 a. M.” ‘The Republican Party, which was largely in the 
majority in this year’s legislature, pledged itself to legisla- 
tion “limiting night work for women in industries whose 
continuance and service is not dependent upon a twenty- 
four-hour schedule.” 
As introduced, the bill, which was to take effect immedi- 
ately, prohibited work for women in any manufacturing 
Se RRR bakery or laundry before 6 a. M. or after 
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10 P.M. It was forced through the House after its sponsors - 
had refused two proposed amendments, one to permit the 
- commissioner of labor to make exceptions in favor of indus- 
_ tries demonstrating the necessity for women’s night work, 
and another delaying the effect of the law for a period of 
some months, so that both employers and employes might 
find time to adjust themselves to the new regime. In the 
_ Senate the bill was referred to the Committee on Labor, 

_ Industries and Social Welfare, whose chairman was Senator 
F Horace M. Fooder, of Gloucester County, where, he said, 
“women are congenially employed at night doing light 
work in the glass factories.” The bill was vigorously 
opposed, not only from that county, but also by the big tex- 
tile mills of Passaic and other counties. Senator Fooder, 
_ backed by a good percentage of the other twenty senators, 
refused to report the bill, and it died in committee. 
The Manufacturers’ Association for New Jersey main- 
‘tained a powerful lobby. It gained its point, though it 
had a harder fight than ever before. New Jersey elects a 
governor next year, and it has been alleged that the politi- 
cians hesitated especially at this time to go on record against 
some of their most influential supporters. 


Where Social Workers Go Wrong 


AX VEN social workers have faults. 
The members of the Monday Evening Club of Bos- 
_ ~~ ton are frankly trying to find out what their faults may 
be. For two monthly meetings they have invited criticism | 
~ of social work methods and the social worker’s attitude. 
The critics have been: a professor of sociology, an editor — 
of a religious journal, a business man and a trade unionist. 
_ ‘The professor said, ‘‘ Read more.” ‘The editor said, “‘ More © 
discipline.” The business- man said, “‘ Have facts and 
_ faith.” The trade unionist said, “ Form a union.” 


“Tn order to have the proper perspective,’ said the pro- 
' fessor, “ social workers should have the proper background. 
- They ‘should read, constantly and systematically, the leading — 
books in their field. There are certain books which should 
be part of every social worker’s equipment.” 
mended the following: 
-' Trend of the Race, by Holmes. 
Human Behavior, by Paton. 
_ Human Traits, by Edman. 

_ Mind in the Making, by Robinson. 
Principles of Sociology, by Ross. 
Social Adaptation, by Bristol. 
_ The editor said: “‘ Not enthusiasm for humanity but the 
é Sas of humanity i is the chief task for social workers.” 
_ “Social workers,” said Mr. Business Man, 
worry about the insecurity of their jobs or the insecurity 
_ of their organizations. Leave that to the treasurer. In- 
stead, they must be cheerful; they must be proud of their 
shi work. ‘They must, if they would have the moral and finan- 
cial support of the business man, know their facts and be 
able to make a specific report of what they have accom- 
_ plished and what remains to be done. Nothing so antag- 
- onizes a business man as a whining appeal for funds.” ! 
The trade unionist, when asked why he would have social. 
_ workers form a union, replied, 
a living wage” (heavy applause) “and, so that they can 
have the right to strike to get that wage.” -He doubted, 
however, if any group of social workers would have the 
courage to form a union, because of the financial support 
__ which they receive from employers of labor. He criticized 
the tactlessness with which case work is frequently done, 


example, he cited the social worker who at union headquar- 


ters requested information about a man’s strike benefits. 
‘The striker bitterly resented havirig his appeal for help thus 


keep. 


“companies and a majority of others in positions of responsibi 


_Company’s mills at Homestead have gone on two shifts 0 


i 
half of them in the steel industry. Horace B. Drury, i in 


“must not _ 


f the _past two years. Even so, the report states, the increa 


"{ So that they can demand — 


1 stated that the worker too often fails to consider the: f 


pride of the man or woman who is being helped. As an 
sible, without pera A costs, to pay the men 


betrayed to his union Meee Cites ape ‘he’ eho 
“Social workers ask too many questions. 
man wants is food and fuel, rot a cross-examination.” 

‘One of the critics predicted that the members of the M 
rhs Evening Club would resent the things that were» 
about them. He was wrong. 

Three Shifts versus Two Shifts 

T was just a year ago that Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
Je board of directors of the United States Steel Corpora 

tion, speaking before the annual meeting of the stock 
holders on the Principles and Policies of the Corporation 
announced that the seven-day week had been discontin 
by “each and all” of the subsidiary companies. He added 

The officers of the Corporation, the presidents of the subsidia: 
are in favor of abolishing the twelve-hour day, and for this asp: 
and because of the public sentiment referred to it is our endeavor 
and expectation to decrease the working hours—we hope in a 
comparatively near future. 

Many within the steel industry took the statement 
mean that experiments would be made at once with thr 
shifts in continuous processes and with the shorter day ir 
other departments of the industry. What progress has bee 
‘made in the intervening twelve months will, it is antici 
‘pated, be announced by Judge Gary at the 1922 meeting 0 
‘stockholders to be held April 17. It is understood that th 
American Steel and Wire Company, a subsidiary, has virtu 
ally all departments on eight hours, that the Carnegie Stee 


-ten hours each, and that experiments in three shifts are he 
made at the Duquesne mills of the same company. 
The important-question is whether the steps that have bees 


“taken are merely emergency measures resorted to to spreat 
- labor during the time of depression in order that the workin 
_ forces may be held together, or whether they are part of 3 


permanent policy directed toward the elimination of the long 
day which will stand up under the crucial periods of heay’ 
production and shortage of labor. Perhaps Judge Gary wil 


-. clear up this point. 
He recom- » 8 F 


Meanwhile, the Committee on Work Periods in Contiti 
ous Industries of the American Engineering Council an 


~ nounces on the point of completion a survey of the forty 0 


fifty continuous industries which represented, in the peri 
preceding the depression, between 500,000 and 1,000, 
workers, about 300,000 of whom were on twelve-hour 


gator for the Cabot Fund study of Three Shifts in Stee 
carried on in 1920-1921 [see the Survey for March — 
1921], has made the study for the engineers, 
Labor. efficiency, the engineers found, is higher with thi 
shifts of eight hours each than with two twelve-hour 4 ift 
- Results that have followed the substitution of three shifts 4 
two shifts have varied greatly from plant to plant. Wh 
efficiency has not resulted from the change it has been 
‘down to the unsettled and unfavorable labor conditions | 


in cost due to three shifts has not apparently been _ 
enough to be a serious handicap in competition. It says 
Three-shift plants have maintained themselves in the same 
kets with two-shift plants. And even during the very seri 
pression of 1920 and 1921, and_the strong temptation an 
to link reduced wage rates with lengthened hours, very 
have gone back from eight-hour to twelve-hour shifts. . . 
Taking the continuous plants as a whole, the Tong. run—a 
posed to the immediate effect of going to three oo ee 
_ably be a substantial increase in ae efficiency; but 1 
an increase in efficiency—barring exceptional plants—as 
the paying of as high weekly Wages as men wi 
twelve-hour work, without increasing costs. But 


* 


which, once they had become used to the ei t-hour } 
would much prefer to the alternative es a il z 
twelve-hour wage. 


8, 1922 


committee further announces an engineering study 
problems of installation of the three-shift system in 
steel industry to be undertaken by Stoughton Cooley, 
asulting engineer of New York city. 


Industrial Relations in Norway 


HIRTY THOUSAND workingmen in Norway, dis- 
tributed over one hundred and twenty-three plants, 
=~ are represented on committees with important functions 
/f management. A temporary law for the legal establish- 
fents of such committees was passed in the summer of 1920 
nd was enforced without delay. It applies to private and 
jublic concerns regularly employing at least fifty wage-earners 
Wer eighteen years of age. The committees are elected each 
fear by the employes over eighteen who may choose from 
‘wo to ten representatives over twenty-one years old, prefer- 
ibly among those employed for at least two years. The em- 
ployer, under this law, is obliged to seek the opinion of this 
tommittee before deciding on any question involving: 


Essential changes in the policies which concern labor conditions ; 
‘General arrangements as regards wages, tariff agreements, work- 
' 


RED CROSS 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


T the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national League of Red Cross So- 
ties in Geneva, end of last month, 
American Red Cross, according to 
led news, made a strong demand 
hat other nations give more adequate 

bport to the maintenance of the in- 
rnational organization, about seven- 
ighths of which, amounting to a mil- 
Vion and a quarter dollars in the last 
ree years, it has hitherto contributed. 
article in the latest issue of the In- 
ernational Revue of the Red Cross, 
om which the accompanying illustra- 
Yion is reproduced, gives some interest- 
ig details of the methods by which the 
erent national Red Cross societies 
nance their work. The French gov- 
ument was the first to issue a special 
centimes Red Cross stamp with a 
centimes surcharge. Over two mil- 
ion of these stamps were sold following 
their first issue in 1914. Later a spe- 
al stamp was issued of which over 
irty-three million were printed; and 
i larger stamp of the same imprint was 
sued in 1918. The Revue reprints 
out forty such special stamps which, 
io doubt, will have an increasing scar- 
value for philatelists, ranging as 
hey do from issues by some of the great 
bowers to those of Tahiti, Tunis, 
ourenzo-Marquez, Monaco, Lettonia 
and Martinique 
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ing hours, vacations and other conditions of employment, arrange- 
ment of labor under limited operation—unless agreement has been 
reached by direct negotiations between the employer and the em- 
ployes in question ; 

Working regulations and changes in them; 

Establishment or management of welfare services for the benefit 

of employes, including sick funds, savings institutions, houses for 
employes, etc. : 
F urther, the committee is entitled to arbitrate in disputes 
in which an employe is involved and which concern labor 
conditions or the dismissal of an employe. The committee, if 
required by one of the parties, is obliged to start arbitration 
proceedings, 

Particulars concerning this law are contained in a hand- 
book recently issued by the Department of Sociology of the 
Norwegian government which gives an outline of all the 
social laws of the country in operation at the end of 1921. 
Among these are the renowned Castberg children’s inherit- 
ance law and the widely discussed prohibition laws which 
put a ban on all sale of liquor containing more than 14 per 
cent of alcohol. The handbook, edited by G. Wiesener, may 
be had free of charge by application to the official press repre- 
sentative at the Norwegian legation, Washington. 
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COAL MINING FIELDS», 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Lay of the Land in the Coal Strike amy 


ATIONAL elections come around often enough 
so that most of us are sufficiently politically wise 
every four years to follow the election returns on 
the night of the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 


_day in November, We do not get a thrill when Alabama 


mounts up a Democratic majority and Pennsylvania goes 
Republican. Those things are to be expected. The real news 


lies in the doubtful states. Old hands in newspaper offices 


in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis and other cen- 
ters tot up the returns from county and city wards with equal 


_ discrimination and give us the state bulletins. 


- In the economic field, when a great strike is on, the layman 


_ lacks such general clues to the situation; there are few in- 


dustrial experts in the newspaper offices; things move more 
slowly; a strike decision may be a matter of weeks, and not 


pio _of hours, 


The coal strike bulletins in the daily press this month will 
be more understandable if we bear in mind the general lay 
of the producing fields of the United States and distinguish 
between the union, the partly organized and the non-union 
areas. 

The crisis this spring is unique in that the men in both an- 
thracite and bituminous areas are out; we are dealing with a 
national situation; but none the less it is necessary first of 

all to distinguish sharply between the two branches of the 


_ industry. This can be done parenthetically in a paragraph 
~ which will recapitulate points brought out in the special coal 
number of the Survey, for March 25. The anthracite in- 
_ dustry is confined to an area of 480 square miles in eastern 


Pennsylvania. Operators and men are both highly organized. 


A They have been negotiating since March, and failing to 


reach an agreement by April 1, all of the hard coal mines 


are closed down under what is technically known as a 


suspension. Soft coal mining, on the other hand, is a great 


sprawling industry scattered in irregular patches over tl 
458,000 square miles of land that is underlain by bituminol 
coal or lignite. The mines are developed to a capacity | 
at least 200,000,000 tons a year in excess of the country’s f 
quirements, and of the 600,000 workers at least 150,0¢ 
could be released for other useful work if those remainir 
should be employed full time. - 
With so great a capacity for overproduction, the bitum 
nous industry is intensely competitive. The competition 
affected by quality of coal, by freight rates, by labor polic 
So conflicting are the currents of interest between the la 
shippers and those of Illinois, between long-haul and shor 

haul coal, and between union ‘and non-union operation, t 
it is difficult to unite the trade on any national policy. It c 
be rallied to oppose federal regulation, but not on other m: 
‘ters; and while taking the offensive in the present stril 
situation, the operators none the less present a divided fron 
What of the miners? The heart of the union strength 
the great central competitive field, extending from the Pitt 
burgh district west to Illinois, 100 per cent organized, w 
the traditions of unionism held as tenaciously as many a 
ligious belief. North and south of the central competit 
field are its appendages, Michigan and the union half 
‘ 


western Kentucky. In the councils of the central compet 
tive field the strongest single voice is the district leader 

Illinois, for Illinois is “ 110 per cent organized ” and has 
membership double that of any other district. Its reven 

compare not unfavorably with those of the international 

ganization, and the cash in its treasury is one of the 
items in the assets of the mine workers, West of the M 
sippi, in the prairie states from Iowa to the bituminous 
trict of northern Texas, lies another stronghold of uniot 
Its center is the Pittsburgh field of Kansas, long de 
by the personality of “ Aleck” Howat. The nort 


ey Pacific Coast region, conspic- 
the map nt in production, were until 
solidly organized. The lignite areas of the Dakotas 
d Texas have not been organized, apparently because the 
pe rior coal of the bituminous mines had little to fear from 
competition. 

Last of the central competitive field lies the district of 
sntral Pennsylvania, also organized, second in numerical 
trer gth and less influential in the councils of the union than 
istricts of the central field. Around this center of union- 
¢ non-union fields lie in a broken crescent. The east- 
horn of the crescent thrusts north into Pennsylvania. 
e the Somerset, Irwin gas, and Connellsville coke dis- 
have long resisted organization. Years ago there was 
ion in the Connellsville region, but in 1891 it was 
ed by the operators under the leadership of H. C. Frick, 
later broke the steel workers’ union in the Homestead 
. and whose anti-union policy has prevailed in the steel 
ry since and in the mining territory subsidiary to the 
ited States Steel Corporation. From Connellsville the 
-union fields swing south along the Appalachians through 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee down into 
ama. From there let. your eye travel westward, if you 
and pick up the crescent in eastern Texas, and trace it 
th breaks) through New Mexico and southern Colorado 
‘up into Utah. With the opening of part of Washington 
an open-shop basis last summer, the western horn of the 
it has now been carried to Puget Sound. 


ato this crescent the union organizers had made little 
dway prior to the war. They had penetrated the most 
sssible of the valleys of West Virginia—that of Kanawha 
—and had established outposts in the Cabin Creek and 
idjacent fields. The Georges Creek field of Maryland was 
ly organized, and the union claimed members in certain 
parts of West Virginia and in Alabama. 
the period of prosperity and high prices that began in 
6 and continued through 1920, the United Mine Work- 
made rapid progress. The operators of northern West 
a signed a contract that included the check-off. The 
ength of Kanawha and New rivers was organized, The 
oduct coal fields of Harlan and the Elkhorn in eastern 
were partly organized, and in southeastern Ken- 
and Tennessee a contract was accepted after a six 
strike in the summer of 1917. Enough members were 
in Alabama to tie up half the capacity of that field 
rst week of the strike of 1919. In this work of or- 
ition the union was assisted by the conciliatory attitude 
federal government which desired, above everything 
prevent strikes and to maintain production, The last 
in the campaign of organization was the effort to pen- 
the Valley of Tug River, served by the Norfolk & 
Railway, out of which grew the recent trouble in 
zo and Logan counties, West Virginia. 
the zenith of its power, in the strike of 1919, the union 
shut down mines representing 72 per cent of the out- 
e country. Since the depression it has lost ground, 
se observers estimated that the general strike call of 
ld probably not close more than from 60 to 65 
of the mines—depending upon what happens in dis- 
New River, southeastern Kentucky and Colorado, 
already accepted a wage reduction. 
on that has built up this remarkable structure is 
numbers i in the United States and one of the 
uccessful . Its system of negotiating and carrying out 
yei oa is unique, and on the whole its record is 
dainernece Its success is due partly to the funda- 
al ” of the occupation of coal mining. 
cer of ithe: workers are paid by a complicated sys- 
r pie tes that offers many opportunities for dis- 
manager and employes. In such an indus- 
1 idea, as a esac of mutual protersamts 


‘ing markets. 


é > 
; 
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finds congenial soil. Another strong element is the type 


of practical leadership the miners have developed. With 


one exception all the district and national officers are men 
who have worked in the mines and risen from the ranks. 

From this general description of the mine fields from the 
standpoint of organization certain facts stand out. The first 
of these is the completeness of the segregation of union and 
non-union mines, a condition all but unique in American in- 
dustry. In the building trades, for example, union and non- 
union or open-shop establishments are often to be found side 
by side in the community. Not so with soft coal. In dis- 
tricts where the check-off is in force, every man in every 
mine is a paid-up member of the union. ‘The reverse may 
be true in a non-union field. 

A second fact is the sharp line of cleavage between the 
territory north and south of the Ohio and Potomac. With 
the exception of the three districts centering about the Con- 
nellsville coke region, all the fields north of these rivers are 
unionized; until recently nearly all the fields south of the 
rivers were non-union. ‘The difference is partly of physi- 
cal geography, partly one of civilization. In the open coun- 
try of the North and West, where the surface of the land 
was owned by farmers, freedom of speech and assembly was 
more secure, and the opposition of the mine owners availed 
little to prevent the spread of the gospel of trade unionism. 
In the mountains of West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and 
the southern Appalachians all the land is owned by the min- 
ing companies, communications are difficult, and operators 
have found it possible for years to check the growth of union 
ideas. Moreover, in the North and West the spread of trade 
unions in other businesses would alone have made their entry 
into the mines inevitable. In the South, with no other com- 
peting business and with a backward wage-earning popula- 
tion, the task of organization is much more difficult. > 

Fortunately for the success of the union propaganda the 
coal fields of the North and West were closest to the consum- 
The heavy movements of coal are north and 
east; or north and west across the Ohio to Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis; and beyond. No coal moves in the opposite di- 
rections because none is wanted. In like manner the unionized 
anthracite field and the bituminous district of central Penn- 
sylvania lie closer to the markets of New York and New 
England than their non-union competitors to the south. This 
marginal advantage of position enjoyed by the northern op- 
erators has been pushed to the limit by the union in its strug- 
gle to force up wages. Conversely the ability of the southern 
operators to reach the northern markets has rested in part on 
their ability to keep wages low. The operators of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, however, have enjoyed other important 
advantages besides a flexible wage scale. They have paid 
low freight rates per ton-mile, and some of them produce a 
coal superior to any mined in union fields. Increasingly, as 
the strike goes on, this territory will be seen to be the ful- 
crum on which many of the largest factors in the situation 


A Balance Wheel 


AN FRANCISCO, through its recently created In- 
dustrial Association, is attempting an interesting ex- 
periment in the field of industrial relations. The asso- 
ciation sprang up last July during a bitterly contested 
industrial struggle in the building trades. This struggle 
was precipitated by the repudiation of the award of a perm- 
anent arbitration board for the building industry which had 
been jointly created through an agreement signed by the 
Builders’ Exchange representing the employers, and the 
Building Trades’ Council representing the employes, and 
which was to handle all disputes arising in the building 


trades. 


When the men refused to return to work under the re- 


. oe 


and double time penalties for Sundays and holidays. 


Hanna. 


_ the important industries of the community. 


pet BeBe vB) We “ Wael, ¥, Tos ae 


Hh Baan of 7 ye per cent in wages detreed! by the ard and _) 


when, a month later, in consequence of this step, the Buia 
ers Exchange decided to abandon the closed shop principle 


in conducting building operations, the Industrial Association 


was formed by the Industrial Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce to stabilize the situation and to conserve the 
interests of the general public. 

The association first pledged itself to Ce the building 


contractors to maintain the scale established on the basis 


_ of the award of the Arbitration Board. It also guaranteed 
_ to the workers the maintenance of an eight-hour day, 5%4- 
day week, time and a half penalties for week day over-time, 
On 
_ the other hand, it insisted on the elimination of all arbi- 
trary jurisdictional regulations which hampered the build- 


__ ing industry and of those practices which tended to restrict 


_ output and which were prejudicial to the interests of the 
public. 

While the association has not confined its efforts to the 
' building industry, most of its activities to date have been 
in that field. Among its constructive undertakings, under 
way or contemplated, the following are the most significant: 


_ organization of apprentice training schools in certain build- - 


ing crafts, such as plasterers’ and plumbers’; the bringing 
_ about of reductions in prices of many building materials as 
the result of conferences with material men; the creation of 
a procedure by which it is hoped employment in the building 
_ industry may be more nearly stabilized through registration 
_ of contracts and through planning and scheduling of work; 
the creation of an Impartial Wage Board of three prom- 
inent citizens and presided over by Archbishop Edward J. 
This board held some twenty public hearings at 
_ which union officials, individual workers, employers and 
_ representatives of the public submitted evidence, and made 
a detailed survey of the existing industrial relations in all 
It rendered a 
mew award for the building industry upon the expiration 
of the original temporary award of the first arbitration— 
-an award which the association has pledged itself to main- 
tain for the calendar year 1922. 


_ The association is not antagonistic to organized labor. In 


fact, its staff is daily hearing complaints from the business 
agents of the several crafts in the building trades, and is 
working in consultation with representatives of organized 
labor on current problems. It takes the position that it is 
necessary for some impartial organization, with a construc- 
tive program, to represent the public in the industrial field 
and to prevent the development of unsound conditions under 
_ which either employers or employes can jeopardize the 
industrial welfare and security of the entire community. 
Georce L. BELL. 


More About the Klan 


INCE spending a week in a town in Texas and shar- 
ing some of its impressions with the Survey [April 
I, p. 10], I have been hearing more about the Ku 
Klux Klan in Texas towns and in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. I still have no desire to white- 
wash its white robes—or to expose its already frequently 
exposed dark secrets. I have a feeling, however, that an un- 


prejudiced report of what representative people in this south-* 


western country have to say about it may have interest for 
open-minded students of current social phenomena, 

I notice that there is rather more anti-Catholic sentiment 
in the complex than appeared to be the case in the first com- 
munity studied. Southwestern Baptists, Methodists, and 
other Protestants seem very generally to believe that there 
is a Roman Catholic menace to American institutions. A 
feeling which is chronic in the Masonic lodges, among the 
few socialists, and in many who are neither but who have 
a deeply ingrained denominational bias, flares into acute ex- 


state university, men whose testimony would be reg 
anywhere as wholly trustworthy, tell me of a school p 


financial cooperation of the Knights of Columbus in 


‘ignore them. 


and lynched—by mistake. The crowd thought that it was 


ed ae a 


pression in. ‘the new secret and masked order) be 


pal in an important town who is losing his position, 
Ku Klux pressure, simply because he gratefully prs 


tinuing certain public school evening courses for which 
was temporarily no appropriation. His own Protestaitt 
was unimpeached, and his qualifications in other respects ui 
questioned ; but because he had dealings with a Catholic bod 
he is driven unceremoniously from the public service. 
two other states university men assured me the same thing 
might happen, probably would happen, in theit own towns 
That the Ku Klux Klan capitalizes and exploits this wide 
spread feeling is not so important as that it is there to b 
exploited; and to the searcher of causes the latter fact is oj 
less significance than the reasons for it; but into these we 
not here enter. I notice in the daily press that a southe1 
Catholic bishop, without referring to the Ku Klux Klan 
gives warning that a mew wave of anti-Catholic feeling i 
arising. It is better to minimize than to exaggerate suc 
emotional waves in public opinion, but it is not sensible t 


On the other hand, further evidence confirms my first i 
pressions that the Ku Klux movement hereabouts is not 
spicuously anti-Negro. The few Negroes with whom I hay 
had an opportunity to talk are not greatly disturbed by : 
as far as the security of their own people is concerned. The 
say, as others do, that it is mainly an anti-bootlegging ani 
anti-home-breaking organization, as far as they can see. Son 
of them would apparently even appeal to it for protection im 
case of a white sexual offender who tried to assault a resp 
able colored girl. One Negro told me of threats made t 
colored porters of disorderly houses in which both inma 
and patrons were white—warnings by the Klan in due forn 
that they, must get out of the disreputable business. I hear o: 
one case in which a white prisoner was taken from the sheriff 


colored sex offender. The white prisoner was under arres 
merely for having resisted an officer in connection with some 
minor difficulty. My informant believed that the lynching 
had been planned by the Ku Klux Klan. However that ma 
be, apologies were offered to the widow, and the lawless wu 
holders of law satisfied their law-abiding conscience with th 
reflection that if the man had not been in the hands of th 
law the accident would not have happened. We must re: 
member that there have been other tragedies in which th 
public officials responsible have had no more valid consolatior 
' Everywhere I hear, as I heard in my first Texas town, thi 
the best people ” are among the Klansmen. It is a favori 
stunt to parade in robes through the church aisles at the Su 
day evening service, leaving a contribution with some officia nt 
endorsed message. One preacher told me of such a visit” 
his church on the previous Sunday. The leader, in sepulc br 
voice—no other voice would have been so appropriate, 
course, or so good a disguise—demanded of the mini 
whether he would read a letter the speaker held out to hi 
He would. He would have read the papal encyclical on lab 
or the shorter catechism, if so requested, though not familiz 
with either. The letter was the usual warning to evild ye 
especially to violators of the: Eighth Commandment an 
Eighteenth Amendment; or, in more. familiar lan, ui 
homebreakers and bootleggers. Very likely the warning 
more effective than those ordinarily heard in the cou 
the regular sermons of priests, rabbis, and clergymen. 
bers of the congregation knew that the county judge, 
district attorney, the sheriff, members of the grand 
might well be among those masked and white-robed 
ers. What they threatened through the unsteady y 
the young preacher they could in all probability e 
through the ordinary channels of ipecinas At ¥ 
and it was no joke. } 


> not unrepresenta- 
er uthorities is suggested by resolutions 
the Dallas News on the day this is written. In 
exia oil fields martial law has been in operation for 
ven days. On the day it ended the Mexia Ku Klux 
, No. 47 Realm of Texas, at a meeting held “somewhere 
Mexia,” endorsed the action of the governor of Texas in 
lishing martial law-and deplored the conditions which 
e this act necessary; approved and endorsed a plan sug- 
d by the commanding general “whereby we hope to re- 
and maintain our former position as a law-abiding peo- 
in the eyes of the world ”; and pledged their united efforts 
mm organization—‘ and our numbers are legion ”—in up- 
ing the dignity of the law. Thus far the resolutions are 
as might be expected from any patriotic and law-abiding 
. The fourth paragraph reads as follows: 
- hereby serve notice on the lawless element of our population 
ecause of the withdrawal of the state constabulary forces, we 
1 not countenance any of the acts of lawlessness and violence 
hat was so prevalent in our midst sixty days ago. If your acts are 
has merit court action we will see that you are carried to court. 
the courts cannot handle your case or will not do so. we will 
dle it ourselves in our.own way. ; 
the last sentence is not in italics in the original it is 
because it is unnecessary. It is the significant part of 


: 


g the repeated assurance that “the best 

ple ”’ join, it may not be entirely without significance that 
t only one of all the “ best people ” whom I have hap- 
to meet appears actually to have done so. I have talked 
udges and other officials, college and university presi- 
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Today in India. 
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dents and professors, officers of civic clubs both for men and | 
for women, editors, lawyers, bankers and physicians, teachers 
and social workers. With the one exception all have taken 
pains to make it clear that they are not members, though sev- 
eral of them have expressed strong sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Klan and some had given serious consideration 
to an invitation to join. What has deterred them in the last 
analysis is the mask, and the resort to what are politely called 
“ extra-legal methods of upholding law and order” when 
the ordinary processes do not avail, or are not sufficiently 
prompt and drastic. Those who defend the Klan insist that 
it does not*often use such methods. Others say that without 
the terrorizing of lynch-law in the background the whole 
movement would collapse, losing both its “ moral” effect 
and its peculiar attraction to the large body of easy habitual 
“joiners ” who make up most of its membership. Of course, 
the commissions to be made by selling memberships must not 
be overlooked. “Ithe most conscientious Kleagle, failing to 
secure the. adhesion of the best minds, might be tempted to 
turn to the second-best, the financial inducement remaining — 
the same. But, again I plead, this is not another exposure, 
but only an attempt at an objective account of how some 
respectable people, who may be assumed to be representative, 
feel about a movement which is curious enough and influ- 
ential enough to deserve further study. 

The most curious fact of all perhaps is that the sustained 
hostility of widely read and influential newspapers does not 
succeed in discrediting it, but seems rather to aid in propagat- 
ing it. The southwestern American may not be as unlike the 
Bostonian as he thinks he is. Epwarp T. Devine. 


Gandhi 


4 BERG a ta tan te ke Ww Ho is it walks across the world today? 
YA Christ or Buddha on the common way— 

= Nyda eae This man of peace through whom all India draws 
| Se ee Breathlessly near to the eternal will? 

eee) oo Eush, what if on‘our earth is born again 

Wen eee) \Apleader who shall conquer by’ the sign 

uty 41s AMS ea a a a - Of one who went strange ways in Nazareth? 


eet Who is it sits within his prison cell 
Ses tea j aac oe Cay The while his spirit goes astride the world? 
pelt Sr re This age-fulfilling one through whom speak out 
re anke sc The Vedas and Upanishads—who went 
Soy -——~——sSNaked and, hungry forth to find the place 
Ya ! Where human woe is deepest and to feel 
moe eg yo _ The bitterest grief of India’s tragic land? 
Whose is this peace that challenges a world, 
- That calls divine resistance to a will 
Whose is this voice 
ere Through whom the Orient comes articulate? 
2 NaN Whose love is this that is an unsheathed sword 
a To pierce the body of hypocrisy? | 
matte vy Whose silence this that calls across the world? 


iia , In this strange leader are all races met; 
AG ‘In his heart East and West are one immortally; 
ete Through him love sounds her clarion endlessly 
. To millions prostrate who have lain age-long 
Beneath the oppressor’s heel—unwearied saint 
ae Who gives them back the ancient memory 
Of a great dawn, a lost inheritance. 


* * * 


In his deep prison there in India 
+ Somehow abreast with sun and. sky he waits. 
Rey _ What if again a Christ is crucified 
By some reluctant Pilate—if again 
__-‘The blind enact their old Gethsemane? 


* * * 


Tread softly, world, perhaps a Christ leads on 


Mary Srecristv. 


differences. 
were so hostile to arbitration that the slogan. “ We have 
nothing to arbitrate ”’ 


EVERAL years of intimate experience with arbitra- 
tion boards have convinced me that arbitration cannot 
and will not produce industrial justice. ‘This is true 
regardless of how the board is constituted, what code 


of principles it may adopt, and what plan of procedure it 
may follow. Under present conditions, industrial arbitration 


is a game in which the cards are all stacked for one side, 


Ia and in which there is hardly more than one chance in ten 


for labor to secure even an approximation to justice. 

‘The same factors which render arbitrations unfair to 
labor also make remote the chances of achieving justice by 
strikes. Labor is merely confronted by a choice of evils and 


has traditionally chosen the peaceful method wherever it 
was possible to secure a fair chance of impartial settlement. 


- Organized labor, as a rule, has not opposed arbitration as 
a method of settling industrial disputes except in its com- 
pulsory forms, but it greatly prefers joint conferences, with 
mediation and conciliation as the means of compromising 
Until quite recently employers’ associations 


became almost a stereotyped formula, 


_ Even now it may be noted that the employers demand arbi- 


tration only in those industries where labor is strongly - 


organized. There is no demand for its application to the 
steel and other great anti-union industries. ‘The recent 


shift in the opinion of organized labor to suspicion of all 


forms of arbitration has been created primarily by the drive 
to secure compulsory arbitration. Labor does not draw nice 
distinctions. 

The opposition of organized labor to compulsory sie 
tion arises from its opposition to coercion by government. 
The case for this opposition is strong even when it is so 


limited, but it is conclusive if it can be shown that under 


existing conditions arbitration is unjust and inequitable. ‘To 
compel men by law to submit to fair and impartial processes 


may be perhaps justified even though it smacks of autocracy, | 


but to compel them to submit to unfair processes is tyranny. 


The Advantages of Possession 


The inequity of arbitration as a method of settling indus- 
trial disputes arises primarily out of the inequality in the 
relative positions of the two contestants. The degree of 
this inequality is forcefully expressed in the old adage, 

* possession is nine points of the law.” 

In arbitration proceedings the employer always occupies 
the position of the possessor. He has control of the plants. 
He makes up the pay-roll. All changes in working condi- 
tions are made upon his orders. ‘The employer, indeed, not 


only has all this advantage, but also the added one that 


tion turns. 


with a little dexterity he can so control matters that the 


burden of proof falls on labor. If it is a period of advancing 
prices, labor must prove it before a decision will be rendered 
directing the employer to raise wages; in a period of falling 
prices the employer, possessing the power of initiative, reduces 
wages, and Jabor must again assume the burden of proof in 
order to prevent the wage cut. 

Possession also gives the employer an advantage in that 
he has control of all or a large part of the valid evidence. 
Either he or his fellow employers normally have possession 
of substantially all the provable facts upon which the arbitra- 
The employers have possession of the pay-rolls 
in the particular establishment or industry, and in the other 
industries used for purposes of comparison. ‘These they 


_ produce if they can be made to fit their own contentions 


and withhold if they are prejudicial to their case. Their 
fellow employers have possession of the up-to-date facts 
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ployers. 


produce only secondary evidence. 


sufficiently well known to make possible an exact descripti 


A strike against the decision of an arbitration board i is alm 


nc justrial J ustice 


regarding prices of commodities- ana rents. At best lz 
has access only to the fragmentary, non-documentary eviden 
of its own members and to the compilations in governmel 
reports. “These reports are always out of date, and so ¢ 
frequently be discredited by a clever attorney for the en 
This is not a matter of accident. One of ft 
principal activities of the employers’ associations is to 
that neither the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics nor 
state bureaus are given sufficient funds to enable them” 
keep in up-to-date and comprehensive form this informati 
upon the basis of which hundreds of millions of dollars i 
wages are annually fixed. a 
The employers are, therefore, in possession of all 
substantial evidence. Labor may suspect the truth, but 
It is, of course, true 
evidence may be subpoenaed, but this process can be 
effectively only if the particular documents required 


of what is desired. ‘The employer may order the eviden 
that is in his possession prepared in any form he may wi 
His statisticians may juggle the figures at will, and © 
burden is then on labor, generally without access to t 
original documents, to prove its false or misleading characti 


Employers Evade Decisions with Impunity _ 


Finally, possession gives the employer power to carry 
decisions or not as he sees fit. If an increase in wages 
an improvement in working conditions is ordered, he m 
appeal the decision, haggle over its interpretation, del 
putting it into effect, or even ignore it, with no penalty | 
except a threatened strike, which can usually be avoided by 
any show of finesse. On the other hand, if a decrease 
wages or a deterioration of working conditions is order 
by, the arbitrators, the employer has the power to put su 
a decision into effect immediately. No amount of fines 
can be used by the workers to ptevent or delay such acti 


always suicidal. 
I am informed that there are now seventy-two cases 
which railroad corporations have refused to obey the find 
of the Railway Labor Board, and only two cases in w 
the employes have attempted resistance. In the seventy-tw 
cases the employers have been uniformly successful beca: 
they have merely had to abstain from issuing the orders nec 
sary to carry out the board’s decisions, while in the two ca: 
in which the railway workers attempted resistance the ac 
verse decisions have been put into effect and the work 
have succeeded only in somewhat embarrassing the railro: 
corporations. ‘The fact that these decisions have not b 
carried out is not due to the personnel of the Railway La 
Board or to any special defect in the legislation wh 
created it. Under the Erdman and Newlands acts it 
the practice of the railroads to put into effect only those 
parts of the arbitration decisions which suited them an te 
haggle over the interpretation of the balance, or delay 2 
for months or even years. There are also millions of doll 
now owing to workers under the decisions of the War I wal 
Board which can never be collected. : 
This inability to secure speedy application of arbitra 
decisions has been one of the principal grounds of lz 
complaint against boards of arbitration. It may be sa 
this is counterbalanced by labor’s power to. strike, b 
strike is effective only in a period of exceptional a 
when no substitutes or strike breakers are procurable. — b 
any other time strikes against aries decisions. are 
certain to be lost. : 


* 


e eeideniene ue anata i direct 
ployers, with public intervention in the 
‘ mediation and conciliation rather than arbitration. 
ther case, labor secured an agreement the terms of which 
arrived at by conference and phrased in the language 
ar to the trade. Furthermore, even though such settle- 
did not result in a written and legally binding con- 
there was at least an understanding backed by the 
aith of employers and employes. Decisions of arbi- 
, on the other hand, are frequently written by persons 
iliac with the trade, j in ambiguous terms, and are less 
to be carried out than agreements voluntarily entered 
‘secured by mediation. 


|The Myth of the ‘Impartial Arbitrator 


in any event, the decisions of arbitration boards are likely 
ye arbitrary and to be influenced by prejudices and pre- 
tions’ rather than determined by evidence presented. 
‘impartial arbitrator” is largely a myth. Where 
nal and class interests are so largely involved in the 
mination of an issue as in the settlement of industrial 
tes, it is almost inevitable that every member of an 
ation board should be biased in one direction or the 
er. It is also more than a probability that where a bias 
ists on the part of so-called impartial arbitrators it will 
ias tending strongly to favor the employer’s point of 
These so-called impartial, arbitrators are ordinarily 
from the professional classes. As a rule, they are 
, lawyers, teachers or preachers. The fact that they 
t directly interested in the particular industry under 
w is ‘supposed to be a guarantee of their impartiality. 


my 


xceptional individuals which inevitably influences 
‘judgment. Their daily associations are confined almost 
ely to the employing class. They hear daily in clubs, 
grooms, offices and Pullman cars one-sided stories of 
ubles which the employer has over labor inefficiency, 
lomination, restriction of output, and all the other 
ties experienced in his industrial relations, but they 
hear at first hand of the troubles of the workers. The 
of the professional classes is confined almost entirely 
daily press and to other publications which, to say the 
not edited with the object of presenting the 
point of view in the most favorable light. Such 
tions and sources of information create almost indelible 
idices and preconceptions which jit is very difficult to 
me even by the most impressivé facts during the short 
of an industrial arbitration. 
important is the fact that the personal interests 
helming proportion of the professional classes are 
indirectly dependent upon the interests of the 
7 Most professional men have investments in 
enterprises. These investments may be only a 
dred or a few thousand dollars, but they tend to 
» the. judgment of those who hold.them. 
, there is the fact that the incomes of the great 
rofessional men are dependent upon the favor 
and that only a small percentage are in any 
1 by the disfavor of trade unions or individual 
Among the lawyers there are a few individuals 
ces influence them in favor of labor, but their 
Il, and they are usually so well known that 
being selected as “ impartial ” arbitrators 
tenths of the lawyers are dependent upon 
Less directly, but none the less in- 
T professions dependent upon the favor 
rporations, ' 
hich tend to create a bias among the 
h impartial arbitrators are ordinarily drawn 
In satay however, the social - 


is a class consciousness on the part of all but- 
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fafitienttes of daily ps are immensely more important 
than the more direct influence of self-interest. 


Even if every arbitrator came to his duties free from 
prejudices and preconceptions, there would still be one impor- — 
tant though intangible influence against which labor would 
have to contend in presenting its case. For want of a better 
term, I call this the “judicial atmosphere” which usually 
surrounds arbitration boards. The fact that men are assumed 
to be acting as judges seems inevitably to endow them with 
some of the traditional attributes of judges, chief among 
which is extreme conservatism. Even the labor members of 
arbitration boards are frequently affected by this influence. 
This is accentuated by the fact that important arbitrations 
are generally held in federal courtrooms, the atmosphere of 
which is usually such as to chill the warmest heart. 

We must consider also the actual conditions existing at 
the present time. The appointing power in the federal 
government and in the majority of states is now in reac- 
tionary hands. Because of their associations and prejudices, 
I do not believe it would be possible for President Harding 
or Governor Miller of New York to appoint impartial arbi- 
trators, no matter how sincere they might be in their efforts. 
Such appointments are generally determined either by per- 
sonal acquaintance or by political status. President Harding’s 
associations have been confined almost entirely to the con- 
servative wing of his own conservative party. Any appoint- 
ments to federal arbitration boards made by the present 
Administration are certain, therefore, to be ultra-conserva- 
tive, if not actually biased in favor of the employing interests. 
The same holds good of Governor Miller and other governors 
placed in office by the landslide of reaction in 1920. 


The Kenyon Bill . 


With this background, we may briefly analyze the bill 
(S. 3147) introduced by Senator Kenyon on February 13 
to provide for the settlement of disputes between employers 
and employes in the coal mining industry. ‘This bill creates 
a National Coal Mining Board, and provides that all dis- 
putes which cannot be decided by conferences between 
employers and employes shall be referred to this board. 
Although no penalties are provided either for failure to 
refer cases to the board or for failure to comply with its 
decisions, the purpose and effect of the bill is to create com-_ 
pulsory arbitration in the coal industry. 

The board is an arbitration board and not one of media- 
tion or conciliation. Its duty, as specified in the bill, is to 
decide every dispute referred to it and not merely to attempt 
to bring about a settlement by agreement between the 
parties. In this respect its functions and procedure are 
similar to those of the Railroad Labor Board. It differs 
from the boards created under the Erdman Act and other 
pre-war federal legislation, which acted as arbitrators only 
upon joint agreement of both parties to the controversy, who 
bound themselves to be governed by the board’s decisions. 

The board is given large jurisdiction, but no judicial 
power. In this respect also it is like the Railroad Labor 
Board. The only provision for enforcing its decisions is 
contained. in section 16, which provides that in case any 
decision is believed to be violated it may, “upon its own 
motion, after due notice and hearing to all persons directly 
interested in such violation, determine whether in its opinion 
such violation has occurred and make public its decision in 
such manner as it may determine.” This is solemn nonsense 
and means merely that the board may, after hearings, inform 
the public that its decisions are being violated. 

The bill does not, therefore, provide for compulsory arbi- 
tration in the sense of punishing men or corporations for fail- 
ing to submit disputes to its jurisdiction or for violating its 
decrees. Compulsory arbitration is provided, however, in the 
sense of bringing all men and all corporations engaged in 
coal mining under the jurisdiction of the board and depend- 


THE 


ing upon the coercive force of so-called “ jaa opinion ” 


_ to enforce its decrees. 
This form of compulsory arbitration is even more unfair 


and dangerous to the interests of the workers than genuine 
compulsory _ arbitration which is enforced by jail sentences 
and fines. “ Public opinion,” which is the coercive force in 
this case, is largely controlled by the news which it receives 
through the daily press. The press is also, though errone- 
ously, supposed to constitute a reliable expression of public 
opinion. For practical purposes, therefore, what we ordinar- 
ily mean by “ public opinion” is merely what the newspapers 
say. American newspapers and periodicals are so largely 
biased, particularly in their editorial expressions, that public 
opinion based upon such sources is certain to be misinformed. 
ih he employes as a rule can violate the orders of a board 
only by interrupting the production of coal. The employer, 

on the other hand, can violate such decisions without aftect- 
ing the welfare and comfort of the public, and therefore with- 
out incurring to any considerable extent the disfavor of the 

public. For example, he may refuse to raise wages as ordered 
by the board, and the public is not at all inconvenienced until 
the employes, in order to force compliance with the board’s 
decision, cease to produce coal. Then the chances are very 
strong that the public, informed only that a strike is inter- 
fering with its coal supply, will visit its displeasure upon the 


a employes, who are actually upholding the board’s decision, 


rather than upon the employer, who is flagrantly violating it. 
Similarly, the employer may, against the board’s orders, dis- 


Buss charge every union miner in his employ and hire a non-union 


man in his place. If he can maintain his production of coal, 
the public is not inconvenienced and is not likely to manifest 
any concern unless and until the union employes, in order to 
uphold “the majesty of the law,’ begin throwing bricks at 
the non-union miners. Then “ public opinion,” acting upon 
reports of violence in the newspapers, is likely to demand that 
troops be sent immediately to suppress the union men and 
restore ‘‘law and order.” ‘Therefore, even if the board of 
arbitration were appointed in such a manner that its deci- 


sions were sure to be impartial, the results would inevitably _ 


be unfair. 
How the Board is Appointed 


As provided in the Kenyon bill, the arbitration board is 
to consist of nine members: three constituting the labor 


group, to be appointed by the President, with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, from not less than six nominees to be 
made by the United Mine Workers of America; three rep- 
resenting the employers, to be similarly appointed from not 


less than six nominees made by the National Coal Associa- | 


tion and the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association; and 
three representing the public, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The two groups representing operators and miners, of 
‘course, neutralize each other. The actual deciding power is 
in the hands of the so-called public group, the appointment 
of which is entirely under the control of President Harding 
and a majority of the Senate. I have already discussed the 
possibility of President Harding’s selecting impartial and 
unbiased arbitrators. I need scarcely add that confirmation 
_ by the Senate does not constitute an additional safeguard: but 
merely divides responsibility. I would be willing to wager 
_ that a majority of the Senate would vote to confirm Judge 
Gary as an impartial arbitartor if he should be nominated 
by the President, and they would be able to find a splendid 


precedent for so doing in the fact that both Judge Gary and 


aie John D. Rockefeller, Jr., were members of the “ public 
_ group” in President Wilson’s Industrial Conference. 


Senator Kenyon’s fundamental purpose was to improve 


"conditions in the coal mining industry and not merely to 
attempt to enforce peace without justice. The Senator ap- 
parently believed that this could be insured by the inclusion 


in his bill by a code of industrial principles very much like 


think it necessary to enter into a detailed discussion 


if not controlled by, the employing interests. In every 


isting conditions to secure industrial justice by arbitrati 


of evils, will choose it for the same reason that soldiers 1 


the organizations. 


influenced much more largely by compelling factors 


ation and political action. Something is already | being 


invest in cooperation at least as much money as i 
odds are one hundred to one against their 


Pe, ee gL Pe 


0s ee by the N aa War’ Labor He 


code. Most of the provisions are excellent, and their 
cation to the industry as a whole would mean a great ii 
provement in labor conditions. Others would have the € 
fect of breaking down the United Mine Workers as at pre 
ent constituted. ey # ; 

Senator Kenyon’s resignation from the Senate probat 
means that his bill will simply be forgotten, although thi 
is a possibility that it may. be revived in some modi 
form if a coal strike makes legislative action necessary. 
$0, it is sure to be bitterly fought by organized labor, 


The Strike an Instrument of Indvetrial Warfare. 


The reader may draw the inference that the purpose ¢ 
this article is to promulgate the doctrine, “ Down with ar 
tration—up with the strike,” but this is a false infarendela ¥ 

The chances of securing industrial justice by strikes ar 
remote. I do not mean to imply that the strike is no 
effective-industrial- weapon. It is, both as a means of 


ing employers to agree to compromises and, under certaii 


conditions as a method of attaining revolutionary ends. T 
strike is in any case an instrument of industrial warfare an 
not a method of attaining industrial justice. Moreover, | th 
same factors which make arbitrations inequitable operate it 
the case of strikes. The same fundamental point of p 
session applies to both. Suppose the workers in possess 
of the plant and the distribution of profits and the capit 
forced to make terms from the outside for the employmen 
of his capital. The mere suggestion is sufficient to enfo 

the point. Equally potent is the essential difference in 
accumulated resources of the two parties to the conflict, 
the fact that idle labor must eat while idle capital need no 
Finally, there is the overshadowing control of the machiner 
of government by individuals, groups and parties friendl, 


strike and in most of the small ones, this control of the pol 
the troops, the prosecuting attorneys and the courts is 1 
to be the decisive factor. If the chance for labor unde: 


no better than one in ten, the probability of securing 
strikes is certainly no greater. 

The strike is a weapon that is easily dulled by cons 
use. Nevertheless, many groups of workers, facing this. 


a withering fire that is sure to kill one in ten will a 
invariably choose to risk annihilation in charging the e 
rather than stand still under fire. Furthermore, the : 
question of the morale of the organization must be : 

ered. As a rule, while strikes inflict terrible sufferings 
the individual members, they strengthen rather than 

A series of disastrous arbitrations, re 
other hand, is almost certain to destroy even the most p 
ful organization. In any event, the decision wheth 
strike is not ordinarily based upon a minute calcul 
the chances of attaining industrial justice, but is 


unending conflict between employers and employes. 

This may seem to be a gloomy and dishearteni 
of the situation. There is, however, one good 
the picture—it is incomplete. Between the Scylla 
and the Charybdis of arbitration, there are two 
tempestuous, but none the less navigable, channels- 


in both directions, but as yet only feebly. If. 
to be accomplished, organized labor must leary 


on arbitrations and strikes, The workers must 
to put into these other movements some of th 
determination that sometimes wins" strikes 


ETROIT last year spent over four times as much 
on home relief as either Boston or Cleveland, two 
Y cities of similar size in which there was also much 
unemployment. _ p 
ding to the annual report for 1921 which has just 
en issued by the Department of Public Welfare of Detroit 
was necessary for that city to provide relief for 20,268 
composed of 83,360 individuals. The amount of 
granted, exclusive of staff and service expenses, was 
044. The Overseers of the Poor in Boston expended 
933 on family relief, exclusive of mothers’ aid. The 
iated Charities of Cleveland, a private agency gener- 
financed, expended $324,152 in the same period. 
common with other American cities, Detroit last year 
through an industrial depression, the severity of 
| the great automobile center of the nation, can be 
d by the reports of its Employers’ Association. “The 
factories which are members of this association had a 
“king force numbering 200,000 at the peak of employ- 
nt in March and April of 1920. By the end of December 
the same year, at a time when the two largest factories of 
: city were shut down and when only a skeleton working 
mained in many others, the number of men at work 
; than 30,000. Gradual recovery, beginning in Jan- 

1, brought the number employed in the 79 factories 
0,000 in the latter part of April, and it hovered between 
umber and 120,000 until the middle of December, 


workers ofthe city. 
port of the Department of Public Welfare illus- 
the need of relief was directly due to the prevail- 
loyment. “Out of work” was the gist of the story 
per cent of the families aided. The city has 
ureau widely used by the social agencies, and 
records, many of which antedate the indus- 
f 1914-15, reveals that during the months 
| April of 1921, 80 per cent of the 
e Department of Public Welfare 
cations and were not known to any of the 
registering. = ce 
ary for unemployed men to be sold on 
the city to a consciousness of the 
depression came. Mayor Couzens 
| were quickly convinced of the 
_ Detroit had welcomed these men 
ng the high tide of war and post-war 
dy to provide for them in the day of 


municipal action had been paved at 
icipal charter was adopted in 1918, 
ssion was succeeded by the Depart- 
Instead of remaining a municipal 
cern was the granting or refusal 
conferred making possible the develop- 
ork in behalf of families. The staff 
d the Civil Service Commission, in 
emphasized practical training for social 
Dolan, general superintendent of the de- 
es several divisions of work in addi- 
secured Harry L. Lurie as direc- 
n able social worker with 
suffalo, and later on the staffs of 
the Community Union of 


‘Public Relief of Unemployment 


Conducted by 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Detroit. Public interest and public support of social work, 
whether under public or private auspices, had been stimu- 
lated by the organization of the Detroit Community Union 
and the Detroit Community Fund. 

This was the background when the crisis broke. With the 
backing of Mayor Couzens and the Common Council, the 
facilities of the Department of Public Welfare were rapidly 
extended. Instead of one central office from which all work 
was conducted, the city was divided into five districts with 
district offices. The staff was quadrupled in size. Funds ade- 
quate to meet demands were voted from time to time. The 
standards of relief observed in the work are best described by 
a direct quotation from the annual report: 


Application for assistance can be made either by the individual in 
person or in his behalf. If emergency help is necessary it is im- 
mediately given in the office to the extent of a $2 provision order, 
which can be redeemed at any grocery store in the city. As soon 
as possible, usually the following day, the individual is visited in 
his home by an investigator who has been selected for his intelligence 
and sympathy and his knowledge and experience in handling people. 
The investigator attempts wherever possible to get in touch with 
relatives who might be able to assist. ‘He tries to verify the resources, 
or lack of them, claimed by the applicant, and to plan with the 
family for its needs. The previous employer, if the employment 
period was of some duration, is appealed to, asked for a verification 
of the work record, and urged to re-employ the man if possible. 
Many men are placed in this way. The applicant is then asked to 
register at the employment bureau of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment and urged to report frequently for employment. He is also 
given a special card which shows the employment examiner that the 
statements of this man have been verified and that he is receiving 
assistance from the Public Welfare Department. Preference is of 
course given to the man whose unemployment has reduced him to 
destitution, although so far as possible the most competent men are 
sent to jobs. If.no work has been obtained, temporary relief is 
given according to the budget standards prepared in the department. 
An order for groceries which can be cashed in any grocery in the 
city of Detroit is given weekly. Fuel, shoes, clothing, and rent are 
provided when necessary. Medical relief is given and every effort 
is made by the social service department to restore the family to 
independence. 


The Survey for February 18 [p. 798] outlined the efforts 
of the city in providing public work. This proved an unusual 
opportunity for the Department of Public Welfare both to 
secure work for the man without a job, and to furnish a 
work test for the man who might be “work shy.” Aside 
from 17,175 jobs with pay supplied through the employment 
bureau of the department, 15,477 jobs were provided in ex- 
change for relief. These positions were furnished by other 
departments of the city government, such as the Department 
of Public Works and the Department of Parks and Boule- 
vards. The men were given such work three days every two 
or three weeks, with the opportunity to use the rest of the 
time in trying to secure regular positions for themselves. It 
is estimated that these men performed work for other city 
departments to a value equivalent to $167,150. 

An interesting method to promote the independence and 
self-respect of the unemployed workmen who received relief 
was followed. A letter signed by Mr. Dolan, the superin- 
tendent, was given the applicant, reading as follows: 

The Department of Public Welfare of the City of Detroit is 
furnishing you and your family with the necessary relief while you 
are unable to obtain work. We feel confident that you will desire 
to repay whatever amount has been given you as soon as you are 
on your feet and are again at. work. 

The Department of Public Welfare wants you to 
help that is being extended to you is in the nature of a loan, based 
upon your needs and your character, which you are at liberty to 


repay without interest. ES y 
May we suggest to you that within two months after you are again 


feel that. the — 
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at work you rotund to the department in Maal amounts he help 
which has been given you. 

_, If you do this, your municipal record will appear as, that of an 
by independent citizen, who has received a loan from the City of Detroit 
- during a period of distress. 


Sufficient time has not elapsed fully to evaluate the results 
iss Ge this policy. Some refunds are being made, although other 
_ debts, part-time work, in many instances reduced wages, and 
the well known difficulty on the part of a charitable organi- 
zation in securing repayments of loans, all militate against 
: any considerable percentage being returned. 

Detroit is thoroughly cosmopolitan i in the make-up of its 
M8 population, Almost 30 per cent is foreign-born, and 35 per 
cent is native-born, but of foreign or mixed parentage. Old 


Detroit, and by that is meant Detroit prior to 1900, was 


composed in the main of native-born Americans and of large 


"groups from Germany and Canada. The Detroit of 1922 is 


a Babel of tongues, with large additions to its population 
_ from Russia, Italy, Hungary, Austria and other European 
countries. The city also received many of the Negroes in 
their great movement to the North during the last decade; 
their number there increased from 5,741 in 1910 to 40,838 
in 1920. 

These more recent arrivals, coming to Vetroit in response 


A to the extraordinary demand for labor, have been hardest hit . 


during the depression. The six largest groups represented in 
the families aided by the Department of Public Welfare, 
according to nativity, are as follows: 


FAMILIES INDIVIDUALS 
United States (native white)..........-. 5,265 21,759 
United States (Negroes)..............+. 6,320 19,503 
Poland ...... Bp Rue ee Le an 2,380 12,462 
CEE EIN NORCO eae ee 1,281 6,361 
PS SISSI AN ely Rian slcls/aviaia erste Shes Glameiayateyal smelt 1,103 5,497 
TEES oh CRS SER LA IC RE A UE PRC A 835 4,313 


_ As this article is written the industrial outlook in the city 
is greatly improved. The weekly report of the Employers’ 
Association, the labor barometer for Detroit, shows 121,763 
men at work in the 79 factories of the association, as com- 
pared with 62,878 men at this time last year. In fact, the 
Dicer now employed is larger than the number at ork at 
any time in 1921. If this improvement continues, and there 
is every reason to believe it will, the Department of Public 
Welfare should increasingly be able to shift its emphasis from 
emergency relief to intensive effort in behalf of family wel- 
fare. Friends of social work in the city hope that, with the 
backing of Mayor Couzens and a reform administration, to 
whom the city gave a vote of confidence at the election last 
fall, it may prove that a public department can develop the 
refinements of family case work, just as it has proven the 
capacity of public relief to adapt itself to the exigencies of an 
emergency. Frep R. JoHNson. 
Associate Secretary, Detroit Community Union. 


_ The New Poor in Germany 


J] HEN we speak of the poor in Germany nowadays we 
mean quite a different class from that which was called 
Poverty as it was formerly understood 
now hardly exists among the working classes proper, as most 
industries are in full swing and the trade unions have been 

able to raise wages in keeping with rising prices. The bur- 

den of poverty lies instead very heavily upon parts of the 
_ former upper middle classes, that is to say on men of science, 
artists, authors, former officers and officials or their widows, 
_ private teachers and on all those who in former times were 
_ able to live on their incomes and who if they are too old 
or too weak to earn their own living often fall into dire 

‘necessity. This is easily understood if we keep in mind that 
the purchasing power of German money is so much lower 
than it used to be that sums which in former times were 
\ 3 
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now hardly suffice to cover those of a month. All those 


_ value of money may be classed as 


_ Main and at Hamburg, this new branch of social work he 


the new rich but of less value to their owners now, when 


daily bread. - These can give their treasures in trust to a 


_of those who receive the goods, which always seem valuable te 


were told of the widow of a Russian general who. of all } 


homes, smacking of the upholsterer, a certain cachet whi 


“buyers there are also a good many who come because t 


Vi cover ae! ft SHA expetioes Ny a whale 


are unable to raise their incomes in relation to the dwin 
“the new poor.” 
This whole class is absolutely unaccustomed as yet to be 
the. object of charity of any kind. Its members often pre 
starving to taking alms, however delicately these may be 
given. ‘Therefore, new ways and means have had to be fo nd 
to help them. 4 
In several German towns, first of all at Frakes 


been taken up by women who knew from experience of 
condition some of their friends were in. ‘These women col- 
lected money to start a shop where valuable private propert: 
might change hands without losing in value. eae 
People find their way to the shop who in former time, 
were able to wear costly lace, furs and jewelry, who used: 
beautiful table linen, precious silver and crystal glass, whos 
homes are still provided with.Persian carpets and rugs, paint- 
ings, etchings, color prints and other things appreciated by 


they hardly know how to get the wherewithal to buy their 


body of men and women who do not wish to gain by buying 
and selling—whose only aim is to get for the owners as much 
value as possible. 

This work cannot be done by ordinary shopkeepers. i 
demands a knowledge of art and curiosities of which few 
people can boast. Jewelry and silver must of course 
tested by experts, but there are many other things which 
only an experienced and cultivated woman can appraise a 
their real value. Besides, those who come to sell things) 
have to be handled delicately. They must feel at once that 
those to whom they entrust their precious belongings under= 
stand and share their feelings. Most of the things brought to 
the shop have a history. Much tact and delicacy is required) 


their owners, though their-chief value sometimes consists 1 
the dear memories awakened by them. 

Those who come to the shop to sell often enter a littl 
furtively, having had to suffer rebuffs or bitter disappoint 
ments on their previous errands when they have bargaine 
with professional second-hand dealers. At one of “ our 
shops we met an old lady with a delicately wrought golde 
necklace. At the curiosity shop over the way she ha 
offered 300 marks, whereas at our place she got 1,800. 
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former belongings had saved nothing but an old lace sez 
for which she received the sum of 20,000 marks; and of 
young woman who was able to buy all her baby things fe 
the money she got for a dinner-set inherited from her mothe 

The people who come to buy are of a very different dt 
scription. The shops are of course frequented by collecto 
of curiosities, German and foreign, who often find thir 
they have looked for i in vain at the ordinary dealers’. B 
sides there are the “new rich” who want to give 
only old and time-worn things can give. But among fl 
want to buy good ware at a comparatively cheap pri 
Newly married couples try to get table linen or carpets 
pre-war quality for which they pay less than they wou 
have to give for new things in the big stores. The pers 
who wishes to make a particularly acceptable present te 


the sort of thing in his bag he has been dreaming of. 

Of late, there are generally two separate departr 
one for selling and one for buying, as most of thi 
_wish to sell things do not like to be seen in put 
‘afraid of meeting people with whom they we 
better times. = 


necessary to start similar 
ches of welfare work in all 
e larger German towns and, if | _ 
ble, link them together in a | 


e union. 
some towns—generally the 
ler ones—the welfare work 
the former middle classes has — 
n a different form. It may 
escribed as the establishment 
center for home work which 
ven out to people whose old 
or state of health makes it 
mpossible for them to take up 

ork of any other kind. As the 
es of home-workers are much 

r now than they used to be 
the revolution, and as the 
zers of such centers natur- 
do not sweat their workers, 

1 needlewomen are able to 
, good bit of money in this 
Some of the best linen | 
pers’ shops already make use 
he opportunity of getting 
skilled needlewomen for 
of the very delicate work — 
ave to give out, but mostly 
ask of finding work for the ever growing staff of mid- 
ass homeworkers lies entirely in the hands of the 


izers| Of such ‘centers: 7 

Other ways of bringing help to the “new poor” will 

bly be found in the course of time. Whatever forms 
may take, the rich of today ought to feel under the 

al obligation to assist those who in former times always 

ady to help others and to whom Germany owes a 

r any of the spiritual treasures she has acquired and 
roud of, eeu 7 

; ae ELISABETH ALTMANN-GOTTHEIMER, M. D. 
e1m. , 


Divorce in Denmark 
RYTTER, the minister of justice of Denmark, has 
troduced a bill before the Landsting concerning the 
lage contract and its dissolution, the main features of 
h are in accordance with proposals made in 1913 by the 
Family Rights Commission, in cooperation with 
commissions in Norway and Sweden. It will be fol- 
_ by another bill respecting marriage rights. 
ill contains certain new provisions concerning en- 
nents to marry. Where an engagement is broken off 
on the responsibility of only one of the parties, the 
le party shall be liable to pay compensation to the 
arty for any loss sustained through preparatory meas- 
with a view to matrimony. This provision does 
however, to persons under age unless they have 
consent to the engagement. It also stipulates that 
man who has completed his twenty-first year seduces 
the engagement has afterward been broken off 


allowed to marry. No marriage may be 
een relatives in lineal ascent or descent or 
whom one has been married to a relative 
or descent of the other. Exceptions from 
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THE OLD POOR AND THE NEW 
“One can’t have any relations with the new poor. 
They have nothing at all.” 


be obtained on special license granted for — 
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From Simplicissimus 


While the marriage bills of the sessions 1918-19 and 1919- 
20, which were not passed into law, contained a provision 
about compulsory civil marriage, it is now proposed that civil 
and religious marriage should be placed on an equal footing. 

The bill contains a series of regulations dealing with cases 
where one of the parties is insane or suffers from sexual 
disease still in an infectious stage. Persons in an advanced 
state of imbecility are not allowed to marry. Insane persons 
can marry on special license, which is granted only when it 
is considered justifiable that marriage should take place. 


In its provisions concerning separation and divorce the bill 
has largely retained the existing administrative form of de- 
cision which, on account of its quickness, discretion and low 
costs, offers great advantages. When, owing to continuous 
incompatibility of temper, a married couple find it impos- 
sible to live together and agree to separate, a decree of sep- 
aration may be granted to them by a superior magisterial 
authority. The bill also retains the existing conciliation pro- 
visions and provides that before a petition for separation is 
filed every effort shall be made to effect a conciliation be- 
tween the parties. After the parties have lived apart for 
eighteen months following the separation, the marriage is dis- 
solvable by special decree if the parties agree regarding di- 
vorce and arrangements with regard to the children. After 
they have lived apart for two years either party may demand 
a decree of divorce. 

Either party can bring action for the dissolution of the 
marriage by the court when the other party has been guilty 
of bigamy, adultery or, other equally grave immoral conduct, 
unless the petitioner has voluntarily conduced to such con- 
duct, has consented to it, or must be regarded to have waived 
his or her right in some other way; or in case the other party 
has sought the petitioner’s life or has been guilty of cruelty; 
or in case the other party has been sentenced to confinement 
for two years or some more serious punishment unless the 
petitioner was voluntarily instrumental in the offence com- 
mitted or consented to it. 

In cases where a divorce can be demanded, the innocent — 
party has the right to obtain a deed of separation instead of 
a divorce; and where there is the right of obtaining a decree 


for judicial separation or for divoree, he decision can be 
made in the form of an administrative order if both parties 
express a wish to that effect. The first of these provisions 
has been inserted on the ground that when the petitioner 
_ desires a separation instead of a divorce such demand will 
probably be based on a serious desire to avoid a dissolution 
of the marriage, a desire which must be protected by the au- 
‘thorities. Nor will the guilty party be wronged by such pro- 
- cedure, for according to the rules of separation he or she can 
at any rate obtain a divorce after two years. 


arated the bill stipulates that a woman must not re-marry 


_ riage if she was pregnant at the time of the dissolution of 
t such marriage, or unless there had been no co-habitation with 
; her previous husband for ten months. A division of the prop- 
erty by the Probate Court must have been commenced or a 


__ been previously married can re-marry. Where a separated 
~ couple resume co-habitation, the separation becomes null and 
void. In case of separation or divorce the property is divided 
according to the existing ordinary regulations. 

_ Where in the case of a decree of dissolution of marriage 
' one party is proved to have been guilty of injury to the other, 
- compensation may be awarded, due regard being. had to the 


stances of the case. 

The court sits with closed doors in matrimonial cases, and 
the publication of the proceedings and of the judgments is 
prohibited unless both parties give their consent to such pub- 
lication. 


Trends in Social Service 


ing signs of being a lusty youngster. It has initiated a 
he campaign to lessen unemployment in the city. It is investi- 
gating: the effect upon social work of federations and com- 


of George B. Mangold, director of the Missouri School of 
- Social Economy, is making a study of illegitimate births in the 
city during the past three years. This will parallel a some- 


committee on the family is devising ways of giving better 
service to families under the care of agencies. 


- Social Work to be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 


ert W. Kelso, president of the conference, has chosen as the 

subject of his address The Changing Fundamentals of Social 
Work. This will be given at the general session of the con- 
_ ference devoted to the section on the family, of which Frank 
J. Bruno is chairman this year. The other address at this 
meeting will be upon The Family as a Factor in Social Evo- 


that on the family, the subject for discussion being Neglected 
_ Fundamentals. in Children’s Work. The health section is 
also striking at root factors with the subject, Underlying 
Concepts i in the World Movement for Health. The joint 
session on neighborhood and community life and industrial 
_and economic problems will deal with the Future of a Com- 
“munity in an Industrial Civilization. The divisions on the 
ecco of social forces and public officials and adminis- 


VEN out of every ten homeless men in New in are 


“A committee ER NN bes reoReaeealiveS ‘of aoe 
a which Roy P. Gates, of the Joint: Application. Bur 


studied. Of Wee 68 per cent were foreign-born. The 
_ Austrian, German and Scandinavian following. Although 
- Concerning the re-marriage of persons who have been sep- 


within ten months after the dissolution of her previous mar- this half year six societies furnished 225,118 meals and 


_ private division been accomplished, before persons who have. 


_ ing life.” 


_ econonfic conditions of both parties and to the other circum- — 


- question, and permitted to carry the menace of his disease to its 


societies in touch with the men they have helped from time, 
to time. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


HE new Community Council of St. Louis is already giv- 49 ; : 
latest towns to establish a community chest. 


of the chest rests in a board of governors of not less than 


- munity chests. One of its committees, under the supervision five nor more than nine members, to be appointed by the ; 


: what similar study made by the school during 1914. The 


- agencies themselves. 
_ to solicit, receive and apportion contributions to the various 


THE preliminary program of the National Conference of 


_ 22-29, has been announced in the Conference Bulletin. Rob- the goal of $85,000 decided upon for the social 


privilege of giving to the chest as a whole or of designat 


lution. The general session on the child parallels somewhat | 


_ worker. She is likewise of the opinion that social organi 
_tions have been partially to blame for the feeling: upon 


_ pathy, intuition and judgment. It takes training.” 


JOHN BARTON PAYNE,-chairman of the Ameri : 
Cross, has issued a call for volunteers to help in the 1 
to which the organization is pledged and also to help 


oreign-born, according to a recent article in Better Times. 


ne 


the chairman, has recently completed a study of the condi ‘ior 
affecting homeless men in New York. 
Mr. Gates states that. quel the first six ‘tect of 1921 


Poles and Russians led, with the Italian, Irish, Spanish, 


only four of these thirty organizations have their own dormi- 
tories for lodging homeless men, practically all of them pro- 
cure shelter for the men whose cases they take up. During 


149,792 nights’ lodging. In other words, they fed daily” 
1,239 homeless men and housed 820. In regard to frequent 
criticism of the obligatory bath and medical examination at. 
the municipal lodging house, Mr. Gates points out that only 
six of the social agencies required the men coming to them to” 
takes baths and only seven provided them with nr ex- 
amination. 4 
The agencies were of the opinion that much of thea increase 
of homelessness in New York is due to “ the widespread fame 
of New York as an easy place to pick up a living while enjoy- 
Mr. Gates stresses the need for a more thoughtful 
and uniform treatment of homeless men. He states: 
It is now possible for a man to whom an organization has ma 


its aid contingent on his acceptance of medical treatment fo 
communicable disease to be received by another society without 


if 


other beneficiaries and to the public. 
As a result of this study, a central clearing or registration 
bureau has been established by the committee to keep the 


is one of the 
According 
to North Carolina Community Progress, the management 


various civic organizations. Since the chief civic organi- 
zations in the city as listed elsewhere in the publication are 
the Rotary, the Kiwanis and the civic clubs, the Merchants’ 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce, little provision 
seems to have been made for representation of the socia 
The objects of the association are 


charitable and philanthropic organizations of Asheville. 
Little difficulty seems to have been encountered in reaching 


This was accomplished at a total expense of about 00. q 
Interesting enough, although contributors were given "che 3 


their gifts, practically $70,000 was undesignated. 
THE New York Charity Organization Society is par 


class for the ‘‘ volunteer professional ”—a new type of s 
worker. Mrs. ‘Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
committee on volunteers, believes that a volunteer Should be ie 
“fired” for irregularity or poor work as quickly as a paid 


part of social workers that women volunteers are dilett: 
“Social work,” says Mrs. Childs, “ takes more than 


operating expenses. The Central Committee has 4 
chairman to appoint a committee of fifteen olunte 
Cross women to act in an advisory way on the « 
and direction of a force of volunteers. — 


iz ation was CO aieiee: to yom install and Sepervise a 

th service for trade unions and has been financed by the 

a, 

nbership fees of the unions which it serves. The prin- 

d functio s to the present time have been investigatory 
ne es: union, for illustration, has 


nt in an opie: stage. It has been orgipiced on 
1e ory that since the workers have sensed the importance 
reating their own educational departments they must 
1iZe the fact that guarding the health of their members 
function equally important and fundamental. 

‘hile this attempt is being made here, it is timely to 
the way in which another group of workers have 
health problem in Spain. 


pattie years the trade. unions of Madrid have 
4 held in their own hands the facilities for taking care 
~ of the health of their members, and have freed the 
or Madrilene' ‘mason ao carpenter, driver and waiter, 


aries have done this through 
Misc La 3) oko OF ihe 


oms, Sit and ie ealate rchens, 
soe for arin pad ais 


he nih as lai are sometimes 
anner so ue as to ise accord- 


ting apparatus, a operating and 
h all the necessary contrivances 


ee may procure medicines free of 
embers make purchases at the cur- 
ear the Hospital del Norte, 
facade and shady garden, is the 
ety, is located the general cooper- 
which daily supplies are carted to 


ion of the society, these drug and 
e most important part. They serve 
come, while the clinic-hospitals, 

constantly drain away its funds. 
er eir prescriptions filled free 
stores, popular in their neigh- 
‘the general public, The pro- 
es, grains, vegetables, 
: | for the society pharma- 
d while considerable 


‘nuns care for the patients. 


gad Health I ay in Spain 


lunch rooms, milk stations and club rooms, which are fre- 
quently found in the larger Spanish cities. 

The conditions of membership within La Mutualidad are 
mainly these: The applicant must be a registered member 
of one of the unions affiliated with the Union General de 
‘Trabajadores, the conservative federation of labor in Spain 
which has its greatest strength—in fact one-fifth of its 
250,000 membership in Madrid. Furthermore, the ap- 
plicant must pay regularly his 4%4 pesetas a month, 
and must keep the management informed of any change 
of address, for full records are kept of each: case— 
“like in the United States,” as the Spaniard proudly 
informs you. For these considerations the member is 
privileged, beyond the care of his health, to attend 
the regular meetings of the association, to be elected by gen- 
eral vote of the membership to a position on the central com- 
mittee, and to receive a hearing from that body on any com- 
plaint or suggestion which he has to make concerning the 
management of his association. Furthermore, in the com- 
plete range of medical benefits which are his—from major 
operations and emergency aid to mere sanitary advice—there 
is only one for which he pays an additional tax, and that is 
for the doubtful luxury of gold teeth. More, by registering , 
as a “family member,” his wife, daughters, and sons under 
eighteen may enjoy, for no extra charge, the same care and 
attention. And all have the assurance of receiving at death 
decent and proper interment. 

La Mutualidad is the showpiece—along constructive lines 
—of the Madrid workers. They are proud of its efficiency, 
its independence, and its membership of more than ten thou- 
sand. Francisco Largo Caballero, now president of the Union 
General de Trabajadores, and in 1904 one of the founders of 
La Mutualidad, is eager to have visitors see the institution. 
Its secretary-treasurer, Eduardo Alvarez Herrero, claims 


- that exeept in Belgium there is no workers’ health institution 


in the world to compare with it. Even the “coche ” driver 
who deposited me at the door of the Hospital del Norte ex- 
plained, expansively and without solicitation, that four times 
during the past year he had profited by its health dealing 
beneficence. Its members all take pride in La Mutualidad 
because it is their own. They created it out of their own earn- 
ings, originally on a quite modest scale, but free from gov- 
ernmental employers’ or charitable support. Under their 
management it has grown from a single hospital and phar- 
macy to its present size. 

La Mutualidad pays for itself, and every year for some 
years past there has been a considerable surplus which goes 
into the amortization of debts to labor organizations which 
originally helped to finance the project, into the sinking fund, 
or into expansion. A glance at the financial report which the 
society draws up and issues every six months, accounting for 
all its receipts and expenditures, shows for the semester 
ending June, 1920, one which seems sufficiently typical, re- 
ceipts of 478,597 pesetas and expenditures of 468, 565, with 
a savings account of 10,031 pesetas. In a similar six months’ 
period ending June, 1921, receipts amounting to 593,148.23 
pesetas, gave medical aid to 21,291 men, women and chil- 


dren; surgical aid to 20,710; examination to 1,382; instruc- 


tion in home sanitation to 1,204; assistance at 797 births; 
and burial to 334. During the same interval the coopera~ 
tive drug stores handled 82,833 prescriptions. 

With the exception of the few hospitals run by foreign 
capital, those of La Mutualidad Obrera are the only ones in 
Spain where trained lay nurses instead of untrained Caras 

Mary SENIOR. — 


A PLATFORM 
for the 
INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN 
By Otto P. Geier, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, EMPLOYES’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, CINCINNATI 
MILLING MACHINE CO. 


FR: We are living in an industrial country, in thé 


era of “'The Iron Man” with the resulting problems of 
health and physical efficiency. 
Second: The industrial physician is the humanitarian 


answer of medicine to the health needs of all groups in- 


this era. 

_ Third: A physician devoting his whole time to the health 
problems of industry will deliver more units of useful 
surgery, of diagnosis, of curative care, of preventive 
medicine, of educational hygiene both collective and in- 
dividual, than can possibly occur in the private individual- 
istic practice. 

Fourth: Placing a physician in industry, in stores, banks, 
etc., makes health a part of the work-a-day life—adds it 
to the cost of doing business—puts health matters on a 
business basis. 

Fifth: Consultation for diagnosis is encouraged by the 
industrial physician to a greater degree than by the prac- 
titioner because the industrial physician’s failures stare 
him in the face daily; his uncured cases are advertised to 
all of the group, including management. 

Sixth: The industrial physician sees the human machine 
under a load test. He sees it gradually get out of align- 
ment and makes repairs before a complete breakdown 


occurs. Before and after an illness he adjusts the load 


to the ability of the weakened human machine. 

Seventh: In the supervising of as few as 5 per cent 
of those gainfully employed the industrial physician 
perhaps makes more physical examinations per year where 
no illness is involved than are made on the other 95 
per cent of the workers. * * * 

Eighth: Teaching the breadwinner the worth-whileness 
of personal hygiene, prompt attention to minor injury and 
illness and the value of physical examinations means that 
more money will be cheerfully spent on these same facilities 
for the members of the family for whom he or she provides. 

Ninth: In case of preventable illness or accidents under 
a system of industrial medicine the worker blames himself 
for the loss of wages and knows his employer is being 
robbed of production. In the other case, he usually curses 


his “bad luck” and feels that the physician in private 
practice is fattening on his God-sent misfortunes. 


Tenth: Industrial medicine is one of the safe, sane stop- 
gaps between whatever is unsatisfactory in the present 
system of medicine and that much heralded state medicine. 
It supplies the economical advantages of the organized 


treatment of large groups but preserves the real values 


of the individualistic competitive system of practice. Our 
statecraft is of such low grade that we should desist from 
overloading our ship of state until the present political 
leaks are stopped. 

Eleventh: Industrial medicine now supervising perhaps 
four million workers and employing the part or whole time 
of possibly two thousand physicians has developed in spite 
of the indifference of our medical leaders toward this new 


specialty and has attracted many good men despite the | 


patronizing attitude’ of the profession at large. 

Twelfth: The sanitarian should be the strongest pro- 
ponent of the extension of industrial medicine, which 1s 
applying preventive medicine, collective and individual, 
in its most intense form—compelling periodic physical 
examination and demonstrating the value of the prompt 
seeking of medical attention and early diagnosis. Sani- 
tation and the detection of contagious diseases and of 
sources of occupational disease add further argument to 
the value of the industrial physician’s work, to say noth- 
ing of his ability to furnish reliable morbidity statistics 
covering large groups. 

_ Thirteenth: If mortality and morbidity are to be reduced 


_ to the minimum it must be through the more direct appeal 


to individuals to observe the laws of personal hygiene, to 
avoid quacks and nostrums, and to seek the physician’s aid 
early. If such interest be placed on an economic basis, as 
in industry, this program will be definitely accelerated. 


The board, by reason of its function, has been in constan 


‘done. On account of poor illumination and the need 


chairs reenforced by wire, folding camp chairs, and strai 


were sitting on rough benches in preference to kitchen chai 


bench ‘is better for a man—we don’t get a chance to use thi 
}. back of a chair, anyway.” f 


Posture and Fatigue 

REVIOUS to the introduction of an intensive campaig 
A for improvement of posture in the ladies’ garment shoj 
in New York city, the Joint Board of Sanitary Control ¢ 
the industry has been making a survey of the seating an¢ 


lighting conditions of two hundred representative shops. Thi 
study was begun in February, and is now nearly completec 


contact with the workers in the shops, and therefore con: 
versant with their physical environment; it has recognized 
the seriousness of improper seating, poor illumination and bad” 
ventilation, as well as the importance of shop sanitation. 7 
Industrial physicians have proved that one of the leadi 
factors contributing to fatigue in industry is the posture of 
the worker. Yet in the clothing industry, and particularly 
the ladies’ garment branch, practically nothing has been done} 
to cope with this phase of the problem. The question of the)” 
posture of the worker resolves itself into the way the worker” 
sits at his machine as an. operator, or works at the table as a 
finisher, or stands at the pressing board as a presser. “The! 
study of the health of the garment workers of New York 
City made in 1915 by Dr. J. S. Scherewschevsky of the 
United States Public Health Service presented definite facts 
concerning the diseases of the worker attributable to bad pos- 
ture; yet of the eighty-five thousand workers in the trad 
few have had their postural defects rectified, or have bene 
fited at all by the recommendations made in this study. — 
In the present survey interesting facts have been brow 
to light concerning conditions in the: shops. ye) 
The posture of the machine operator depends not only 
upon her chair but also upon the light in which the work is 


' 


careful attention to her work, the operator is invariably 
found leaning forward, with shoulders rounded, trunk bent, 
eyes glued upon the needle, and her whole weight restir 
upon the end of her spine. The old feeling persists that a 

seat will do; and all manner of seats have been found: roun 
stools, rough benches with padding on the seats, kitchen 


back chairs—a heterogeneous mixture. Attempts have been 
made by the workers to adjust the seats to their ‘particular ~ 
heights so that chairs with legs unevenly sawed off are fre- 


quently found, as well as chairs with boxes or pillows on the 


" 


seat to raise the height. In several instances where operator: 


they were asked why they preferred the former. i 
answers varied: “I am too tall and the chair is too shor 
so I’d rather have the bench’; or, “‘ The chair rides around ~ 
with the vibration of the machine”; or (from a man), “/ 


_ The seating problem of the hand finisher is as serious as 
that of the operator, for there is even less chance for a varia- 
tion in her posture. ‘The finisher sits at a long, narrow table 
at the bottom of which is a narrow strip of wood used for 
support, The table holds her needles, pins, hooks and eye 
She sits with her work ini her lap, sometimes resting her 
on the narrow strip of wood, sometimes curling them on 
rungs of the chair, but more frequently with her legs 
cramped and her body bent forward, with no support fo 
her legs or back. To sit in such a position for eight hours a 
day without any possibility of relaxation is obviously de: 
mental to health. Yet the situation is often complicated 
a chair too short for the worker, or too high, It requi: 
but a little forethought and a small expenditure to 1 
comfortable, adjustable chairs and a properly adjusted sup- 
port upon which the feet can rest squarely and with comfort. 
The waste of energy and strength in the present posture 
the finisher could easily be rectified to the benefit of 
worker and the efficiency of the business. F a 


r in its very nature compels 
stand all rork. ‘This, in itself a hardship, 
ded to by the varying heights of pressing boards and 
its of irons, and by the distance of the iron rest from 
ie pressing board. Most serious of all is the constant stand- 
ig on a tin floor with no possibility of varying the position 
9 secure relief. — Sees é 

is not to be wondered at that the faulty seating results 
n drooping shoulders, interference with the-proper functions 
# the lungs, hernia, weakened abdominal muscles and flat 
eet. The Joint Board of Sanitary Control hopes to create 
intelligent understanding of the seating problem in the 
ndustry. Furthermore, it hopes to educate the manufacturer 
o the realization that bad posture means fatigue and fatigue 
s inefficiency and that it is just as much a matter of good 
business for him to secure good illumination and comfortable 
djustable seats for his workers, as it is to have the most 
jodern machines. Saha hath a ‘THERESA WOLFSON. 


Industrial Health Laboratories 
HE organization of the Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories of Cincinnati is the outgrowth of an un- 
cessful attempt on the part of the University of Cin- 
nati to interest the manufacturer in industrial medicine, 
trial hygiene and plant sanitation, The effort at the 
ersity seemed to show clearly that the average manufac- 
T was antagonistic to the approach to his plant from a 
ersity department of industrial hygiene. ‘Some of the 
yvorkers formerly associated with the university enterprise 
herefore established the present organization on a commer- 
basis in order to overcome the prejudice of the manu- 
Headed by Dr. Carey P. McCord, a group of investi- 
tors, consultants and advisers are acting as a service bureau 
manufacturers, for associations of employers and asso- 
tions of employes. They offer service on the conduct of 
dical departments, advise on their organization, and con- 
special technical investigations. 
though charges are made for services, the directors em- 
ze that the work is not conducted primarily for 
etary returns. At the present time two types of work 
especially engaging the attention of the laboratories. 
rst grows out of the fact that heretofore industrial 
e has, for the most part, been limited to the large 
shments employing one thousand workers or more. 
majority of industrial plants are too small to warrant 
ying a full-time physician. Workers of the small plants 
or three hundred have been given scant health super- 
and on the average, work conditions in these plants 
a much lower standard than in the large plants. One 
e first experiments of the laboratories has therefore been 
conduct of a satisfactory health department for the 
‘plant, through a group of industrial physicians, 
ists, safety, engineers, and statisticians. “These render 
small plant the amount and type of supervision needed. 
spend a regular amount of time in the factory daily, 
investigate the sanitary and safety conditions at intervals 
pending upon the condition of the plant. Thus the manu- 
wer has the advantage of the services of a group of ex- 
matter what the size of his plant may be. For 
one physician is always in attendance at the 
second problem now being dealt with centers about 
_ diseases. Dr. McCord calls attention to the 
f the average doctor is asked about occupational 


ses which carry with them definite, specific 
hazards. The great frequency of such 
and the enormous harm from them is 


his information is limited to four or five." 


tee? ‘ Bi 
iey et ots a ya 


ee «3 


little known to the workers, to the manufacturer, or to the 


medical profession. Such cases of occupational diseases as 
find their way into hospitals are (a few hospitals excepted) 
regarded just as “cases to be diagnosed and treated” and not 
as products of bad work conditions calling for betterment. 
Investigation and remedying of these occupational diseases 
are the job of the laboratory. 

‘The ultimate object is to protect the health of the worker; 
but the results in efficiency and lessening of absenteeism are 
so great, according to Dr. McCord, that the medical depart- 
ment so organized pays for itself year by year. The labora- 
tories are as much interested in these questions from the 
worker’s point of view as they are from that of the manu- 
facturer and they desire the opportunity to work with 
employe groups. 

Among investigations carried on by the organization has 
been one into zinc chloride poisoning—which broke out 
among workers in a wood preserving industry—and into 
the means of protecting the pregnant woman in industry, the 
results of which appeared in an article by Carty P. McCord 
and Dorothy K. Minster in the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene for June, 1921. 


Rag Towns 
ANITARY conditions in the average oil camp or oil. 
boom town are so imperfect as to invite the visitation of 
a costly fire or an epidemic, according to a statement made by 
the United States Bureau of Mines in a report on the condi- 
tions that prevail in this type of community. The report says: 


Such communities usually have no water supply, or a wholly 
inadequate one. Garbage and decaying vegetable matter, tin cans, 
old rags and scrap paper are laid generally in small heaps about 
temporary structures or are strewn promiscuously over vacant lots. 
Flies swarm in legions and the atmosphere reeks with offensive odors. 

Many oil men employ the contract system of drilling, which elim- 
inates the tendency of companies to build camps or small towns 
over which they may exercise personal supervision as to housing 
and sanitation. In the contract system, the company bargains for 
the development of its holdings with a contractor who provides, at 
a stipulated price, the material and labor for drilling the. wells. 
The system relieves the company of all responsibility except its 
financial obligations to the contractor. 

The contractor engages his drillers, tool dressers, and laborers. 
Most of them are brought from outside districts, and if oil is found 
and the field gives promise of commercial production, the oil workers 
are followed by freighters, jitney drivers, restaurant keepers, inn 
keepers, and the innumerable small trades people who, with their . 
families, go to make up the population of such districts. So it is 
that a stretch of trackless prairie sometimes becomes, almost over- 
night, a community numbering thousands of people who establish 
themselves in temporary buildings, tents, dugouts, lean-to shelters, 
or even within four topless walls of burlap or in the open. These 
mushroom communities have been aptly termed “ rag towns.” : 

Ranger, Desdemona, and Burk-Bennett, Texas, were towns of this 
type in 1919. While it is admitted that the sanitation conditions in 
such communities are deplorable, it has been argued that they are 
the results of extraneous circumstances and will be remedied as soon 
as conditions are normal; but experience has shown that “normal” 
conditions are never attained until such a community has been 
visited by costly fires or epidemics, In fact “normal” conditions 
are not established until the field has been proved a success or 
failure, which often takes months or even years. 

While conditions such as these, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, prevail in the newer oil fields of little populated 
districts, the older oil fields show markedly better conditions. 
The responsibility for this betterment the bureau lays 
squarely at the door of the state governments which have, 
broadly speaking, adequate legislation to cope with such 
exigencies. It says: 

The enforcement of the law, however, is too often left to the com- 
munity itself and rests in the hands of 2 few men who either think 
that they cannot afford to run the risk of antagonizing their neighbors 
by the enforcement of ordinances, or who are so engrossed in business 
that they are indifferent to the responsibilities entrusted to them. 
Therefore the neglect of those in authority to meet these responsibil- 
ities brings hardship and unnecessary misery to a class of migratory 
workers who may be especially susceptible to the influences of social 


unrest. 


Qutout and Houre of Work 


- land and New Hampshire where one of the issues of the 
i cotton textile strike is the demand of the manufacturers for 
a return to the 54-hour week in mills on 48 hours, is. dis- 
~ eussed at length in Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency, by 
_ H. M. Vernon, M. D., investigator for the Industrial 
~ Fatigue Research Board ‘of England (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York). In this volume is gathered together present- 
day knowledge concerning industrial fatigue and its in- 
_ fluence on efficiency so far as workshop practice is concerned.. 
Of the experience in the textile industry in the British Isles 
_ Dr. Vernon says: 


| In Great Britain . 
(sis) that when the hours were reduced from 55 to 4914 a week, 
the output in some factories (at Macclesfield) showed a reduction 
_ proportionate to the reduction of hours, but at other factories ‘it 
"was proportionate to about half the reduction of hours, and in 
one factory there was practically no reduction in the output of the 
looms, as the weavers kept so much better time.. In Scottish fac- 
“tories, again, a similar reduction of hours caused an almost pro- 
iw . portionate fall of output in carding, but a smaller fall in spinning, 

whilst in “finishing” there was no reduction of output. Time 
keeping was said to have improved greatly. At a Yorkshire 
thread works a reduction ‘of hours from 55%4 to 4934 at first 
caused output to fall in proportion to the reduction of hours, but 
dooce gradually rose during the four subsequent years till it reached 
the old maximum, which has been maintained ever since. No in- 
formation is vouchsafed as to the cause of the very gradual rise 
of output, other than that time-keeping improved. Presumably 


speeding up of machinery. 
In Wales a firm reduced the hours of work from 52% to 49%, 


| the system was extended to the spinning department. The day 

_ workers were told that if the output was not reduced their wages 
would be maintained at the old level. Time-keeping immediately 
'. improved, and it is considered that the output is now fully up to 


‘ers were universally of the opinion that the output of the spin- 
ners will be reduced almost pro rata to the reduction of hours, 
‘though the weavers are in very different case. 

It is to be remembered that the whole of the above-recorded evi- 
dence relating to cotton maufacture was furnished by employers, 
and in many instances it is undoubtedly vitiated by the fact that 
the comparison of output was made immediately after and before 
_ the change of hours. 


Coal Mine Fatalities 


that in Great Britain, according to the American Labor 


put of the United States is on the average more than double 
| that of the United Kingdom, the number of workers em- 
pad is considerably less. 

_ Two hundred and ten lives were lost through accidents 
in the coal mines of the United States during the month of 
_ February, according to reports received by the United States 


a Bureau of Mines from the various state mine inspectors. 
i This represents an increase of fifty fatalities or about 31 per 
Bes cent over the corresponding month for 1921, while the pro- 


- duction of coal for the month represents an increase of but 
25 per cent over February, 1921. 

Commissioner Connelley of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau of Pennsylvania, in a recent report of the de- 
partment, presents figures to show that 62.6 per cent of 
the accidents in Pennsylvania industries are the result of 
__ carelessness, that 82.2 per cent are preventable, and that 25 
_ per cent of the compensation cases come from the anthracite 

coal field. Nearly two-thirds of the persons injured in ac- 


“Italians comprise the largest single group. The amount of 
_ wages lost because of accidents was $9,924,259; the number 
_ of days lost was 2,061,733. Of the 140,197 accidents, 6,210 


UTPUT in relation to hours of work in the textile 
industry, a question now under debate in Rhode Is- 


superintendent of the Miners’ 


_ upon nineteen have been able to return to productive labo: 
in the mines. ‘This salvaging of broken backs as well as 


the chief inspector of factories reports — 


whose injuries prevent them from returning to their for 


_ there were some improvement of plant and organization, and some | dents. 


4 _ compensation commission, while the living expenses _ of t 
and the result was so satisfactory in the weaving department that — 


peut previously obtained. On the other hand the Belfast employ- 
_ health and safety aspects as usually limited—were advanced 


by D. R. Wilson, secretary of the Industrial Research 
_ Fatigue Board: 


will be sickness or time lost. 
therefore should provide at least an approximate index 0} 
‘this condition. Second, if the fatigue experienced stops sho 


HE death rate from coal mine accidents per thousand | 
in the United States is on an average about three times — 


Legislation Review which also notes that, although the out- | 


- course, 


 cidents reported for 1921 were citizens of the United States. _ 
task to secure material for such studies in plan 


aes into Vlada poisoning cases; Shapes persor 
- dependent upon those injured in accidents; ; there w 
accidents of minors under sixteen years of age. 

The effectiveness of first-aid work in the mining distr 
of Towa, where 14,000 miners dig coal from under 
prairie stretches, is emphasized by Dr. John M. Grit 
Hospital at Albia, Io 
The idea that a man with a broken back is done for is 
of date in that hospital where in recent years out of forty 
four cases of broken backs among the coal miners operatec 


increased saving of eyes Dr. Griffin attributes to the pro er 
handling of the cases at the time of injury by miners skille 
in first-aid methods. 


Industrial Hygiene News 


NDER its workingmen’s compensation law, Oregon 
Uo the number of unproductive crippled 


employment, with the aid of physical reconstruction and 
cational retraining. In this way a considerable financial 
ing for the state industrial fund is brought about. A thor 
oughly equipped department of physiotherapy has been 

tablished in Portland and a smaller branch at Salem. 
these clinics from seventy-five to one hundred men are dai 
treated for conditions resulting from serious industrial 
Vocational training is given through establish 
vocational schools of the state, paid for by the workingmer 


men and their families during the period of training 
carried by the rehabilitation fund. 


THREE methods of testing whether conditions of work a 
favorable from a physiological aspect—as distinct from 


at ‘a recent meeting of the Royal Society of Arts in Englane 


First, when complete recovery from the 
fatigue of the day’s work is impossible, the result inevitably 
A study of the time she 


of the point of exhaustion, that is if rest after the day’s w 
suffices to assure complete recovery, only subjective tests 
given at different times during the work period coul 
indicate the variations of fatigue at different times of 1 
day and their effect. Unfortunately, says Mr. Wilson, such 
a test has not so far been discovered, so that indirect ‘methods $ 
of testing the physiological results of work have to be use 
Third, efficiency tests may be applied to find whether work ers 
are prevented by unfavorable conditions from putting forth 
their best effort. Efficiency in this connection is not, of 

merely productive efficiency as measured 
output. : 


The board has introduced five main tests of what it 
fers to call “fitness” because of the misuse of the wo 

“ efficiency ”: variation in output, sickness and mortalit 
labor turnover, lost time, and accident incidence. The dif 
culty in applying these or any other tests, he says, 
presence of many factors besides working conditio 
can be controlled, such as temperature, humidity, light, co 
ditions outside the factory, food, etc. Another difficu ty 
that the effect of working conditions over long periods 
be different from that they have during the nec 
brief period of the test. At best it has been foun 


different influences could be isolated and — where 
exist over a considerable length of time. 


Pa hes 


tis monograph Dr. Mangold has brought together the most 


ble information we have on the problem of the unmarried 
- and her child, His scope of discussion covers such topics 
egitimacy in the United States; Underlying Causes and 
nditions, Philanthropic and Commercial Agencies, The Out- 
for the Child, and Legislative Reform. He shows the 
exities of the problem, both individual and social, the 
ips and handicaps which beset mother and infant, and 
actical difficulties encountered in attempts to lessen these 
caps. Although he stresses the problem as it appears in 
nited States, he illuminates. his discussion by comparisons 
uropean figures and methods, 

making his study Dr. Mangold has realized that he la- 
under two disadvantages: one that adequate and reliable 
istics on his subject are wanting, the other that intensive 
y of typical groups of unmarried mothers has not been 


lack of adequate and reliable statistics, especially in the 
States, makes the subject of illegitimacy a hazardous 
in which to draw conclusions. The author gives a number 
selected tables of figures, certain of which would not be 
dily available to students or to lay readers, and he interprets 
iterial readably and judicially. At the same time it some- 
counts against the impression of cautious generalizing 
the book as a whole produces that in one or two instances 
qualifications of his statements as to causative factors should 
so far separated from the statements themselves that their 
lifying force may easily be overlooked. A case in point is 
Mangold’s discussion of the bearing of low mentality on 
ied motherhood. In one passage he justly points out 
until a greater degree of accuracy appears among this 
f investigators (a worker had claimed 98 per cent of 
lemindedness_ among unmarried mothers) and until a more 
ine of cleavage between the normal and fecbleminded 
ablished the proportion of feebleminded which they 
in a community has only moderate value.” Evident as 
therefore is that Dr, Mangold is aware of the tentativeness 


BF 


. With ental defect and their social import 


woman is so defective that a layman can diag- 
r 1 he be held to a special responsibility because 
elplessness ? The recommendation would certainly sug- 
the author thought of the life between feebleminded- 
nk lity ” as clean-cut and obvious. Inconsistencies 
are not numerous in the book. 
id handicap which an author feels in this subject 
‘old calls attention when he says, “In order to gain 
knowledge of both the individual and social causes of 
motherhood, a careful and painstaking case investi- 
al groups of mothers in various localities should 
ace of “investigation” any case worker would 
nm and follow-up treatment.” Such intensive 
esults, must be done as a part of case 
l enta radual change in our conception of case 
an ultimate change in the activities of case work 
us see how this is likely to come about. 
ig the s methods of care for mother and 
Mangold faces frankly the practical difficulties. He 
woman with an infant that “at least a year of 
and during this time frequent reports 
asional visits made.” Having in mind 
st equipped agencies would all sub- 
cial service of municipal hospitals 
so tremendous that little 


up work 
1 y woman after she has been placed for 
.’ Such a statement could truthfully be made of 


t least a year,” it will mean that with 
tantly coming in, the agency will 


ides municipal hospitals. If cases are. 


find itself obliged to refuse new cases. The line of least resist- 


_ ance is often to reduce the amount of follow-up supervision. 


An additional difficulty in these cases is that they are expensive. 
Each case involves three people, any one or all of whom may 
need prolonged attention from the agency, and two of these 
people may require costly medical service. For this reason, and 
perhaps also because boards of directors look upon unmarried 
mothers as especially discouraging objects of concern, agencies 
other than maternity homes and hospitals at times show a re- 
luctance to accept new cases of this sort. 

Ths practical difficulties in caring for unmarried mothers 
and their infants raise a question as to whether agencies may 
not always have to limit what we technically describe as“ in- 
tensive’ case work to a few of the mothers. Actually this is 
without doubt what happens at present, Certain cases, of course, 
are suitably ‘disposed of without supervision, notably those of 
mothers who return to respectable relatives or who are de- 
ported. Yet even setting these cases aside, agencies still select 
a few out of many mothers for thorough supervision, This 
question of limiting intensive care applies not only to cases of 
illegitimacy but to all case work. Looked at thus broadly, it 
leads us into the much debated subject of the function of private 
versus public agencies. 


Signs are becoming evident that this old topic, often fruit- 
lessly discussed, is turning in a new and practical direction. 
Discontent with the trend of private case-work agencies is 
appearing among young workers. It is expressed in such words 
as “case work has no vision,” “social work does not get any- 
where,” “ agencies do not know what they are aiming at.” The 
meaning of this attitude, unspoken because it might sound in- 
humane, is a dissatisfaction that a great amount of energy is 
spent on an unending succession of cases many of which show 
only a moderate hope of favorable outcome, and which are dealt 
with one by one, each as if it had no bearing on any others. 
It is, in short, an indication that we are moving away from 
the thought of cases of need in their individual aspect to a 
conception that they have important typical aspects not yet 
identified. 

This dissatisfaction with an old point of view becomes mani- 
fest in the development of social work. Roughly, one might 
speak of three phases in social work, the first a period of un- 


organized: benevolence, the second a period during which organ-. 


ization has developed, the third the period into which we are 
just emerging. The second period has given us methods of or- 
ganization which have been tested out for different kinds of 
agency—child-placing, family welfare, etc.—has established such 
agencies in all parts of the country, and has also given us a 


technique of case work—altogether a very creditable showing. 


The routine procedure of this case work is based on a preoc- 
cupation with the individual needs of clients. During the last 
few years, however, the influence of schools of social work and 
of sociologists has been pressing us toward a different concep- 
tion of case work and of the function of private agencies. We 
are beginning to think of a future in which the concern with 
cases of need, while no less humane and sympathetic on the 
individual side, will stress the typical or social aspects of these 
cases, and in which case-work agencies—at any rate in the 
larger cities and in places where public authorities do fair work 
—will gradually become what may be described as social labora- 
tories. Since private agencies, because of limited funds, must 
perforce select their cases, why should they not make their se- 
lection on such a basis that study of these cases would give us 
a more explicit understanding of social ills than we can get 
at present? This would mean that an agency would accept 
for care what Dr. Mangold calls some “ typical group” of un- 
married mothers—a group of mothers under eighteen years of 
age, a group from broken homes, etc. Study of these cases 
would go on simultaneously with treatment. Work done in 


this way is what Dr. Strecker suggests in his article in The 


Family of December last. 

Such case work with its accompanying research should grad- 
ually give to:our discussion of causative factors and of con- 
structive social measures an explicitness inevitably wanting in 
Dr. Mangold’s book. “ Broken homes,” for example, is a recog- 


nized factor in delinquency of girls and we take it unques- 


tioningly as an explanation. Yet we know many broken homes 


in which girls grow up respectably. What is it in certain 
instances of them that makes mischief? What are the social 
values missed by this or that girl, and why does the lack of those 
values work just as it does? Are all broken homes alike in the 
values missed or are there instructive differences between them? 
Since broken homes appear in all walks of life, the answers to 
such questions will have a general interest, and the case 
worker who can thus throw light on maladjustments common 
- to mankind will feel her efforts worth while, even when her 
case shows a discouraging succession, of individual misfortunes. 
Apa E. SHEFFIELD. 
Director, Bureau of Illegitimacy, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE THEATER OF TOMORROW 
By Kenneth Macgowan. Boni and Liveright. 302 pp. Price, 
$5.00; with postage from the SuRVEY, $5.30. 
In spite of a title which is full of social significance, the larger 
part of Mr. Macgowan’s book is devoted to the mechanician, the 
electrician, the painter and the director in the theater. It ac- 
complishes its purpose in setting forth the ideas behind the new 
stagecraft and the reforms in the physical playhouse. It gives 
very little space to the creative contribution of the playwright 
and the player. 


That he believes the “ Eternal Theater ” cannot be looking to © 


its future fulfillment entirely through the mediums of sliding or 
swinging stage—to the question of adaptable prosceniums, or 
even through the magic of lighting, important as these develop- 
ments are in the newer ideas of production, is apparent. He 
points out that unquestionably the new art of the theater is 
to be a closer linking of many other arts; the dramatist of the 
future will think more in terms of color, design, movement, 
music, and less in words alone. In spite of the fact that during 
the past twenty-five years the largest part of the work toward 
the theater of tomorrow has been done in playhouses serving the 
most limited public, he expresses the belief that the theater of 
the future will be the theater of democracy; that either under 
industrial imperialism or revolutionary democracy there will be 
a gradual springing up of festival theaters in which the finest 
creative spirit of the community, exemplified in playwrights, 
artists and actors, can labor. It may come as the expression of 
a democracy thwarted in outward form, or it may come as the 
expression of a democracy which can never exist under the 
machinery of government and commerce, but which will flame 
out through communal art. In conclusion Mr. Macgowan says: 
“To write of the theater of the revolution and of life made 
whole brings me up sharp against the sense of danger of apoca- 
lyptic fervors. Yet it is impossible to deny a faith in the City 
of God.” Ann REED BRENNER. 


THE LAWS OF SEX 
By Edith Houghton Hooker. The Gorham Press; Boston. 


365 pp. Price, $5.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $5.25. | 


' The result of seventeen years’ research, thought and practical 
work undertaken by Edith Houghton Hooker and her hus- 
band, Dr. D. R. Hooker, is here presented in a book of sane 
and serious purpose. Mrs. Hooker discusses problems of sex 
education, birth control, marriage, prostitution and venereal 
disease. With the political emancipation of women the first suc- 
cessful step toward solution in the tangled problems of sex has 
been taken, she feels. It is her point of departure and her final 
conclusion that before the less fundamental aspects of the sit- 
uation can be dealt with, the double standard of morals for 
men and women must go; and the essential element in this is 
the awakening sense of responsibility among American women. 

Pointing out that not so very long ago the medical profession 
treated tuberculosis as a disease which demanded a special at- 
titude on the part of the physician, not always in conformity 
with the laws of hygiene applied to other communicable diseases, 
she advocates that the public and the physician consider a sick 
person, regardless of the morality involved in the case, as a 
public menace, and for that reason as well as humane reasons 
_ to demand treatment according to strict hygienic principles, 
Ethical motives and hygienic ideals are not confused, but their 
common object emphasized in this consideration of the subject. 
The first and simplest approach to the problem, Mrs, Hooker 
observes, is the careful education of children. 

RutH Merzcrr. 


' for the education of new voters. Both books are conservativ 
‘ progressive; that is, none of the measures they propose 


_M™ajority of cities. 


which called forth the expression of opinion they repre: 


“LATEST BOOKS 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


By Franklin H, Giddings. Macmillan Co. 808 pp. Price, $3.00 
with postage from the SurvEY, $3.15. 


Mr. Shaw’s preface to Methuselah lends timely interest to th 
historical chapters of Professor Giddings’ latest book whic 
trace the development of culture through the ages and dweél 
upon the influences of scientific discovery upon social theory i 
modern days. An analytical section discusses the concepts af 
problems involved in the ideas of social order and social progres 
and a synthetic section expands the author’s now well know 
theory of pluralistic behavior and gives a stimulating list of un 
answered questions for the student of society. The book is dé 
cidedly not one for beginners. . 4 


ASSETS OF THE IDBAL CITY : ig 
- By Charles M. Fassett,“ Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 177 pp. 

$1.50; with postage from the Survry, $1.60, \ 
HANDBOOK OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


‘ By Charles M. Fassett. Thomas Y, Crowell Co. 
$1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60, 


The author’s background is that of the engineer, the chambe 
of commerce and the mayoralty of an important western city 
His book of assets is little more than a listing of problems tha 
require the attention of the progressive community and ¢ 
wholesome if not especially imaginative solutions for them. 
offers a good general survey of the physical and educational com 
siderations which ought to engage the attention of any group ¢ 
citizens desirous of improving their city. The handbook in % 
similar way lists the political and financial desiderata of cif} 
government and seems to have been written more particula 


192 pp. 


violently original; yet, a community that carried them all inte 
effect might pride itself upon being far in advance of the grea 
So far as the newer theories of civic dé 
velopment are concerned, Mr. Fassett has nothing to contribute 


MOTION PICTURES FOR COMMUNITY NEEDS P 


By Gladys and Henry Bollman. Henry Holt & Co. 298 pp. Pric 
$2.00 ; with postage from the Survey, $2.15. ‘a 


The supply of motion pictures to schools has passed the stage 
of general propaganda and entered that of wide, practical ador 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Bollman have had unusual experience if 
meeting the demand and in this book, after a history of the edu 
cational uses of motion pictures in America, present solution 
for some of the difficulties of exhibitors—dealing in turn with 
finance, equipment, hall, projection, setting, selection and book 
ing, advertising, music, and the like. One hundred suggestes 
programs are added for schools, settlements, community cen 
ters, clubs, libraries, industries, reformatories, etc. The legal 
aspects, operation, care of films and other important details ar 
also discussed. waa ; 
; 
FREE SPEECH BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
By Theodore Schroeder. H. W. Wilson Co. 247 pp. Price, $4 
with postage from the Survzy, $4.10. : 


A remarkably complete bibliography by the secretary of th 
Free Speech League which purports to include “ every discoverec 
attitude toward the problem covering every method of tr 
mitting ideas and of abridging their promulgation upon ever 
subject-matter.” Mr. Schroeder intends shortly to issue a sup 
plement to this volume. The contents are grouped not bi 
chronological nor alphabetical arrangement, but according t 
the motives, such as economic, personal, religious, seditiou: 


English, French, German and Italian publications are li 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the present day. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF POLITICS 


By Charles A. Beard. Alfred A, Knopf. 99 pp. Price, $1.50; 4 
postage from the SurvEy, $1.55. j . a 
THE VITAMINS : Ce 
By H. C. Sherman and 8. L. Smith. The Chemical Catalog 
fe York, 273 pp. Price, $4.00; with postage from the 
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4 Beantherh pouaiin Workers 


RHE Slthicen Mountain Workers’ Conference, which held 
| its tenth annual session in Knoxville this week, is a confer- 
e unique in personnel and scope. It is made up primarily of 
ple who are directing or doing work for the southern high- 
er. Here for two days officials and field workers of dif- 
t denominations met with one another, with independent 
ers and organizations and. with state, federal and national 
s, for a discussion of the various aspects of the rural work 
hich they are interested. 

e conference has grown largely out of the efforts of the 
John C. ‘Campbell, secretary of the Southern Highland 
‘ision of the Russell Sage Foundation, whose volume, The 
thern Highlander and His Homeland, the foundation has 
ently issued. Mr, Campbell’s study of the entire mountain 
d gave him a personal knowledge of the different agencies 
ged in trying to help the highlander agencies whose workers 
ely scattered over a region stretching from western Mary- 
ind and West Virginia to northern Alabama, hardly know of 
ach other’s existence. Many times they were unfamiliar even 
h other mountain work carried on by the very board under 

they were working. 

om the first meeting in Atlanta in 1912, where only a few 
€ most interested were present, the number of delegates 
increased until it averages about two hundred. They come 
m many states—from Maryland and West Virginia, from 
orgia and Alabama—and represent twelve denominations, 
y independent schools, Red Cross chapters, state boards of 
ation and colleges of agriculture, as well as national organ- 
ons. Many are shut away during a great part of the year 
remote pockets of the mountains where they have no touch 
h the outside except through books, letters and an occasional 
itor. With their small salaries, few are able to go to larger 
iventions, and while some denominations make a practice of 
rly conferences, there is need of the inspiration that comes 
_ touch with all denominations and agencies with their 
g experiences and points of view. Some of the delegates 
ttended every one of the conferences during the last ten 
and this often at their own expense even though’ this 
se often meant. the whole of a month’s salary. 


The primary object of getting together was naturally mutual 
squaintance. The programs were at first very informal and 
much_ opportunity for description of individual work, 
ther or not it had peculiar merit. As the groups became 

iar with one another, description of the work of indi- 
als gave way to discussion of the problem in its larger as- 

ducational, economic, religious, health, etc. Methods 
considered which had been tried out more or less success- 
yin one place and might be adapted to others. ‘The ques- 
‘of cooperation between all the different agencies became 
ent, and more and more emphasis was laid upon means by 
all might help the highlander to help himself. 


Something of the recognized value of the meetings may be 
rred from the fact that their support is being taken over 
ose actually participating. This year practically all of the 
es have been underwritten by the deriominations repre- 
on the advisory board, supplemented by voluntary regis- 
on fees. Moreover, the program, made up from selected 
ts and speakers suggested in the main by board members 
eld workers, increasingly represents the need of knowledge 
those who are doing the work. On it figured such ques- 
‘ast “What should be the work of a school in the high- 
Rot supported by state funds? What should be the rela- 
ate schools to state, institutions? What appeals 
e used i in raising money? Does mountain farm life 
t is the agricultural problem of the highlands? 
~ welfare problems? How far can schools do 
Damennity work? How may women and girls in 
» reached? What responsibility has the Christian 
r and his environment? 
scheduled were such authorities as William 
. ea College, George A. Hubbell, of the 
University, Paul L. Vogt, of the Board 
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“iti as Ese Gifts 


In the February 2nd issue of THE CONTI- 
NENT, there is a list of the ‘‘ Six Best Sell- 
ers ’’ in religious books during the five months 
beginning with July, 1921. Association Press 
takes second and third place with these two 
books: 


“JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN” 
T. R. Glover—$1.90 


“Dr. Glover has faced and grappled with the 
most important question of all history—that of 
the power of Jesus over human life.”—Conti- 
nent. 


“ MEANING OF SERVICE ” 
Harry Emerson Fosdick—$1.25 


Dr. Fosdick writes from a compelling impulse 
to meet a great human need, and makes re- 
ligion an inspiring reality in the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands. 


UL 


TRS 


The following six titles are among the sixty- 
four other popular religious books: 


MEANING OF FAITH 

Harry Emerson Fosdick—$1.35 
Clears away the misapprehension involved in 
the commonly accepted theories of faith. 


JESUS AND HIS CAUSE 

A. Bruce Curry, Jr.—$.65 
A study of the Gospel of Mark, approached 
from the problem viewpoint. 


REALIZIN G RELIGION 
S. M. Shoemaker, Jr.—$.90 


A vivid religious experience that came with 
novel and transforming force to a thoroughly 
modern person. 


CHRIST IN EVERDAY LIFE 
E. I. Bosworth—$1.15 


Gives us many yarcle conceptions of the 
Christian standard of life 


JESUS OF HISTORY 
T. R. Glover—$1.50 


It is a book of genuine interest to the student 
of religion and to every Christian layman. 


HOW JESUS MET LIFE QUESTIONS 
Harrison S. Elliott—$.90 


The whole viewpoint of the approach to the life 
of Jesus is that of considering the issues he met, 


Lory 


PURPOSE 


At your bookstore the mark of a book 
or from us Ap, written to meet a need 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 
SB EPR RRR RE 
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‘THE SUNWISE TURN 
can BOOKSHOP 


gx EAST 44 STREET “-\ NEW YORK 


— INVITES YOU TO SEE A FEW 


-WorK PorRTRAITS 


i OF “MEN. AS THEY. ARE: 


BY HINE FOR SURVEY GRAPHIC 


APRIL.5 TO APRIL: 20 


ALSO TO 
SPEND AN EVENING WITH AMY MURRAY 
AUTHOR OF “FATHER ALLAN'S ISLAND"—APRIL 19 


EXT MMMM MMMM MMMM MTCC 


THE COAL STRIKE 
What Lies Back of It and What Lies Ahead 


“The Board of Directors of Survey Associates 
Invite Members and Friends to a Dinner at 


THE HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK 
Friday Evening, April 21, 1922, at 7 o’clock 


when this topic will be discussed by 


Mr. Harry A. Garfield Mr. Thomas H. Watkins 


'| President, Williams. College, for- Chairman of the Board of Direc- 


tors, Central Pennsylvania Coal 
pee So i ached ei aarti Producers’ Association, and Presi- 


dent of the Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation, Cresson, Pa. 


Mr. Robert W. Bruére 


Director of the Bureau of Indus: 
trial Research, 


ae Tickets $3.50 
} Checks to Surcey Associates Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Mr. Philip Murray 


Vice-President, United 
| Workers of America. 


Mine 


EMM 


: iy aie Riiank of the Methodist Episcopal Church, W. H. 

Swift, of the National Child Labor Committee, Fred N. Koch, 
of the University of North Carolina, the Rev. Charles N. 
Lathrop, of the Department of Social Service of the Protestant 


Country Life Division of the Presbyterian Chureb. 
ie... A Canine Funeral 


- To THe Eprror: Recently the pictorial page of a metropoli- 

_ tan newspaper gave facts concerning.the freakish burial of a 

prize bulldog who had died at Hoboken, New Jersey, and 
h 


umptuous burial in a regular dog cemetery, “at a cost of 
“fifty-two hundred dollars.” . Probably there is a mistake 
this estimate and it should read fifty-two dollars. However, 


the body of a canine friend gives pause to think. 


_ and its cost in terms of human welfare. 


for a way out that have so far been offered—T HE foam 


the western shores of the Atlantic. 


_ Episcopal Church, and Warren H. Wilson, of the Church and 


vhose master, all but heartbroken at the loss, had prepared a 


ae the Picture shows a silk-lined coffin; Rex must have been em- 


eke ‘ ‘ a ia 7 by visa Sg 
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Pp 
I see of men, ae better " like dogs.” 

But the whimsy of spending so large a sum in — 
we coming to in funeral extravaganzas? Such a dog 
might shock sensible people and induce many to call a hal 
useless parade and expense also at human funerals. Ameri 
should learn the more excellent way practiced in European lan 
where municipal funeral management, public control of bur 


\ 
ten 


and communal ownership of cemeteries have become comm: 
The annual sum spent in America on funeral costs alon 
some waste and worse. Add to this what is spent on drugs 
nostrums, said to be about half a billion yearly,"and see wh 
it means: the beginning of sorrows” due to last sickness and 
their poverty, but that the foolishness of most of us is ou: 
curse. ‘ i 
~ Lombard, Til. Quincy L. Down 
the Survey for October 15, 1921] gives a detailed and grap 
description of the waste to,which he here draws sm 
Jane Addams, in com: 
years among the poor are well aware of the extravagant su 
which are habitually spent upon f nerals, and yet to  insi: 
upon reform in the individual | cases is almost impossible.” Mr 
An International University 
To THE Eprror: We are very thankful for the fine fines | ya 
have devoted to our great work of trying to build a “ brail 
Americans alone are able to appreciate such an enterprise, and 
our hope was that the necessary help would have come from 
Some small, hee Sp 
tember, 1914, that help was stopped, . . . . 
the appreciation of such a man as Gilbert Murray was | 
compensation for the stupidity of others. Of course, there i 
some chance that the League of Nations will consecrate o7 
But we fear officialism, even international. Our desire is 
be only loosely connected with the world administration; and 
operation, intellectual, material and financial, should be giver 
emies are inside of. the nations which receive an effective suy 
port from their governments and, to which often large e 
dowments are entrusted. 
somewhere a man were to place at the disposal of the Worl 
Center an annual income of a million dollars. Billions have be 
collected to kill men. Where is the world citizen with a v 
which are within its hand’s grasp if it had one peeps ( 
one will? Perhaps what was written in the Survey will awak 
echos. Let us hope! 


three hundred million dollars—the greater part of it bur 
dying. It grows upon us that the curse of the poor is no 
[Mr. Dowd’s book on Funeral Management and Costs [se 
menting on it, said: “Those of us who have lived for ma 
Dowd has presented in that book the only practical suggestion 
for the world.” [See the Survey for December 10, page 390 
support came from the Carnegie Endowment. But since $ 
At Geneva fortunately some sympathy was expressed, an 
long and patient effort of more than a quarter of a centu 
from the outside. Our institution should be considered as a 
What a tremendous amount of work could be pertininee i 
who would help pioneers to show mankind the splendid r 
Brussels. 


7 i - ; he 
To THE Epiror: Senator La Fontaine and Profes 
have been for years collecting data with reference to i 
tional affairs and activities. Moreover, two years ago 
established in Brussels what was called an International 
versity. Its internationalism consists in having some 
come from the various European countries to listen to 
professors who also come from some of the Europear 
tries. It is all in embryo, however, and somewh 
Whether it is to be a college on any one of the plans 
tional institutions with faculty and degrees and similar 
of the university, I do not know. pea 
I may also say that there are three or four other ol 
international universities on my desk at the i 1 
Whether a really international university can 
lished is a question. Most nations are having di fic 
in supporting national universities. | Moreover, : som 
tional universities have had an international « spect f 


had 


seal oe dace uni- 
; agement of a fine soul 
wness of the realization of his dream, 
alist in every respect. 
e Carnegie Endowment is true. Be- 
war they granted a subsidy to his institution. Natur- 
‘Belgium was invaded and remained under the Ger- 
our years, they did not continue it, and they have not 
since the war because of the conflict of views as to 
e International University should be, where it should be, 
oe be aagicacia how financed. 
oe STEPHEN P. DuccANn. 
ute yo, International Education, 


< ‘York. 
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THE Eprror: High Brow Hoboes by Henry Bentley and 
cratic Control by P. L. B. in the Survey of March 11 are 
discerning comment on several of the most perplexing 
fessional problems facing social workers that one wishes each 
‘might have its page in the open forum. “Class spirit,” 
‘Mr. Bentley ‘says we have and are wont to deny, is de- 
ith sun sing rapidity. And as it develops, the search- 
c ticism must be turned on just such things as 
hence are concerned with. — 
. Bentley’s main point every one must, I think, agree. 
1 of the American Association of Social Workers 
idence that social workers are an itinerant lot. With 
tship of about two thousand, approximately one hundred 
addresses change each month. A situation like this is 
a deterrent to that slow accumulation of Personal con- 
influence which is the essence of community leadership. 
ention that in the eyes of the public we are always 
one may perhaps quarrel, yet, “visionary,” “ im- 
) familiar terms to us all. Only last 
mplained in the bitterest of terms 
him exactly as if he were a do- 
3 7 ers do not in the eyes of the com- 
command the ect that they should. | 
are boards of directors, as Mr. Bentley zenerously be: 
rimarily 1 "esponsi ‘the faulty personnel policies of 
oci: executives alone to blame, as 
e lack of democracy within the ranks? 
le of social workers themselves bear 
oh s within an organization be- 
ow no signs of progressing 


i organization, are alee alae 
ed by the professional group, and 
ey points out, to recognize a group 
y been in existance for a long time, is 
responsible for the situation which today 
inevitable ‘aa that a “ class spirit ” 

‘spirit” and guard against it with every 
Yet democracy was never handed down 
ecognition by social workers of such re- 
must inevitably bring with it renewed 
better ability to make that thinking 
group association. J. B. Buett. 

aon! W neti ' 


Saks oy aaa ‘interest your article in 
re egarding Nar New England textile 


ere was a trade-union 
ir bill in the legislature. 
social workers be- 


spout ; that it clare 
: ‘and 


7 nom have ‘the 


(SMI TH COLLEGE 
Training School for Social Work 


Attendance Officers 
Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS : 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


**COOPERATIVE BANKING’ 

Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? 
This question is discussed and answered in a new and original 
book by Russ Webb, “‘Now, What About Our Banks?” This 
book contains theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of 


the reformer with the scholarly instructive, under the restraint 
of practical, every-day-world experience and sound judgment. 


The N-th degree of sound progressiveness. Single copy, $1 post- 
pee ‘gg hehe ‘Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live 
ook store. 


well with good materials, and gold letter- 
ing. een ek Geographic Magazine and 
IN other periodicals, $1.65. EGG@LING BooK-BINDERY, 
114 East Het St., New York City. Telephone, 


COAL NUMBER: 


e We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHOR’S RESBARCH 
* BUREAU, 500 Fifth Avenue, Nev York. 


Edueate your friends and colleagues on the 
ins and outs of the coal strike by distributing 
Survey GrapuHic for April. Price, 30 cents 
each, 25 cents each for 12 or more, 20 cents 
each for 100 or more. ‘ 


SOCIAL WORKERS! 


In the editorial section of this issue is a report 
of a meeting of a social workers’ club, at which 
_the head of a school of social work recommended 
six books as a necessary part of every social 
worker’s equipment. 


These books can be purchased through the book 
department of The Survey at the prices below. 
If accompanied by a new subscription to The 
Survey (weekly, $5 a year), or Survey Graphic 
(monthly, $3 a year), they may be had at 20% 
discount. 


_ Trend of the Race By Samuel J. Holmes $4.00 
Human Behavior “ Stewart Paton 7.50 
Human Traits and Their 

Social Significance “ J. Edman 3.00 
The Mind in the Making “ James H. Robinson 2.50 
Principles of Sociology “ Edward A. Ross 4.00 
Social Adaptation “ Lucius M. Bristol 2.00 


Book Dept., Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


8-hour law in effect as it is’. The unions now see the 
ke in being too trustful.” aN Reh, 
Ido not know where you ‘got the information on which 1 
statement is based; but it certainly conveys a very erro: 
idea of the facts, ae the saclay: as I understand it, are 
‘we all want. 

The facts on this particular matter are as follows: 

‘The legislature of New Hampshire met in its regular bien 
‘session in January, 1921. A 48-hour bill was introduced; 
it was defeated in the House of Representatives by a vote 
211 to 129, on its third reading. ep. 

Only one county, Hillsboro, in which Manchester and Nash 
are situated, recorded a majority in favor of the bill. 
agricultural counties were almost solid against it. Since 
strike began, the governor and council have been petitioned b 
Mayor Waldron of Dover and others to call a special s 
sion of the legislature (which would be composed of the s 
members) to consider again the passage of such a law. 
which Governor Brown has replied, in substance, that, in 
judgment, such a course.would be futile, in view "of the ove: 
whelming..defeat which the measure sustained one year a 
and in further view of the fact that present public pening 
‘appraised by him and the members of his council, 
changed substantially... . . James P. Riciaenaael 
Dartmouth College. ' (i 


Fo ourteen ee ean Novelists 


Think of 
ihe Novel of A ouoeeow 


A Supplement to 


q 


REPUBLIC 
i April 19th 

Me On, all Newaatands Today 
| Samuel Hopkins Adams Zona Gale 


[The Survey’s informant, a resident of Manchester for 
year, while her statements regarding the situation in the mi 
were based on first-hand information, evidently unintention 


“All. respectable persons “The American novel lacks misplaced the emphasis on the facts regarding the 48-hour b 
Se RA cde Rita ed organic Deautys We are glad to quote further on this point from a letter fro 
of the pure.” the Rev. Herbert Atchinson Jump, pastor of the First a 


J oseph Hergesheimer 


gregational Church, Manchester, who writes: 


z ; “In the United States the ' 
Mary Austin SECON profession of novelist sim. “As to the status of the 48-hour law in New Hamps 
We have never known in ply does not exist.” | the communication from Professor Richardson of Dartmo 


ae ee aes past 

which of us is hero an i 

which villian.” Robert Herrick 
“America is ready—or 


- College corresponds very closely to the facts, I should sa 
Our legislature meets only once in two years, and its sea 
never reaches on into the summer. The Amoskeag did figh 


ee nen Cabell appralsement, AD restate. | the 48-hour law, but the state of mind of our New Hampshir 

Wake ic ia toodivarey Pitt (OF EPEC farmers probably defeated the measure much more than tl 
Lae Bion pleading of any corporation attorney. It will be a long strugglk ; 

WN7illa: Cather Harvey O Higgins to secure that legislation in this state. Not only does the agri 
Riis Mniveds foe sa clbie ea pores is ponepors: culturist feel that he works more than eight hours, but h 
while has ‘been over fur- ANG SUpCOSCLOUS MINAS?! also convinced that he has to pay a lot more for a pair of sh 

i mashed.” because some factory operative works only eight hours, I r 

Fisod Dell Henry Kitchell Webster } to say that the information which comes to me from a frie 
hanes ‘ : “The novelist should give of mine, an editor of a country weekly, is to the fact that mo 
eM elena Patera Nase Bis pork forma snd, atric, I grace people in the country are siding with the corporati 
‘to make our world emotion- teliivibie “£0 others “than {and not with the operatives in the present struggle. 
ally intelligible.” himself.” 


“The Amoskeag spent nearly $1,000 in sending a half-page ¢ 


ihendove Dreiser WiilinmeA Hout Wikies of its Fide g the an si Ha cies oe forty. conte news 
Me uth oe lot Pluck and wii novel 48 tow dile dey papers 0 ew Hampshire. Excellent advertising pu icity 
Luck is a craftsman, and / as. the newspaper, the’ Sky being run now by the unions in our Manchester newspape: 
it he has a Beowite ee scraper or the park monu- but the unions probably have not enough money to copy the 
tion does he need?” eM a advertisements in all of the country papers. If the struggle foi 

Re na.s 5 gee a 48-hour law is to be launched next January it will have to b 

Waldo Frank gs 7 very vigorously prosecuted by social-minded persons in’ the 

“The novelist’s need of Rees ga hens arene state until they overcome the prejudices of the agricultural ele 
a phen ane Bes ed else, is the most profoundly ment.”—THE EpirTor. | si 
Raniscoe P4oK ths gh he ie pry teed experience fic- 
artist’s needs of physical Hon enere 


‘Medical Social Service 


To Tue Epitor: Pacent| for three mistakes, the little. ar 
about the Social Service Department of Indiana University in | 
‘Survey for March 4 [page 899] is the best statement conce 
ing our work which I have ever seen. The department i: 
teaching department of the College of Liberal Arts of 
university and only closely associated and geographically 
nected with the School of Medicine. Nor does it teach 0 
medical social work, though it js true: that so far its best res 
have been in that field, An omission which Ji) auonie like 
correct is that of the name of Robert E. Neff, who has been th 
director of the department since August, 1921. 
Epona G, Hew 


forms,” : as 


A dollar bill brings The New Republic 
for 13 weeks and this notable Supplement 
FREE 


The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $1.send me The New Republic for 13 weeks, 
| ineluding the Supplement on the Novel. 


aes, ai : cate wel piri . | Social Service Department, 
School of Medicine, 
Indiana University. 
[Sic!—Eprror. ] 


as Jorrincs 


ant of the guild idea in Great Britain. 

s perhaps no coincidence that the first 
niture guild, like the first building guild, 

formed in Manchester and began opera- 
without capital. About $1,250 was 
d painfully from members of the 
in the furniture trades; with about 
of this an army hut was taken over 
d fitted out; and the rest of the money 
spent on materials, The immediate 
s of the venture came as a surprise, 
1 for repairs and new work came in 
umber from the start that the hut was 
once inadequate, and larger quarters were 

from another union. The Furnishing 
es Association has lent the guild $5,000; 
e money does not go far enough, ac- 
ing to latest reports, to capitalize all 
work that could be had from would-be 
ners and to develop branch guilds in 
r cities. U 
hod of finance seems somehow to be an 
le of faith with the guild fraternity, 
rther extensions of the work are not 
financed by the simple process of tak- 
a loan from the bank but by the issue 
a million penny (two-cent) stamps. 
her these bear interest or not is not 


sf 


ts of schools and other educational in- 
tions to call it forth without the use of 
s of art. The Fellowship of the 
nsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, an 
ization of former students of the 
emy, is setting a good example to 


educators in the accomplishment of this 
At the close of their recent exhibition, 


them to two public schools and one 
nent in Philadelphia where they will 
ain on view for four weeks, to be moved, 
ne end of that period, to other schools 
settlements for exhibition. In this way 
than twelve thousand children — and 
teachers (especially those in the re- 


ill have the opportunity of seeing good 

es. The same fellowship makes edu- 

ional use of the pictures bought for its 

ent collection by lending them to 

and community centers, the Y.W.C.A. 
Business Men’ 8 en’s League. 


iY, all ‘the eee aaais of the 


, 1919) have been embodied in the 
i Indian» Factories Amendment Act 
1 prescribes a maximum — working 
sixty hours and working day of 
hours, with maximum working 
; for minors as six per day. A legal 

y rest period of one hour—with 


ries are also: embodied. — The mini- 
age of employment is raised from 
) elve years. 


“UNIVERSITY'S “ pay clinic ” 
city was the object of vigor- 
joint meeting of six medi- 
of Cae ‘state at the Academy of 
This clinic was 


t November [see the Survey for 
202. 


J to serve people 
- do not wish to accept 


ITURE hits are the latest embodi- 


t least to the workers themselves. Orders _ 


Since the most. round-about 


to deal. 


HAT love of art cannot be Hovelased in- 
abstract is an axiom that would seem 
evident, were it not for the continued 


ar groups by the ite just taken to 


elected three groups of paintings and . 


e parts of the city have been selected) a 


exceptions—and | Sunday closing of by 


' aid and other social workers. 


fees of 
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; specialists and, with its varied schedules 
of moderate charges, it has ‘since become 


one of the most popular medical institu- 
tions in the city. One of the antagonists 
declared that its “pauperization of the 
middle classes is one of the greatest 
crimes ever committed,’ while another 
stated it was “pauperizing the doctor.” 
“ Socialistic,” “ incompetent,” and “ service 
given under false pretenses”? were other 
epithets hurled at Dr. Walter L. Niles, 
dean of the Cornell Medical College, who 
tried in vain to convince his irate col- 
leagues of the social value of the institu- 
tion to both the patients and the practition- 
ers of the metropolis. 


SERVING as an intermediary between 
capital and labor, the new Labor Office re- 
cently created by the government of Bombay 
is expected to make notable contributions to 
the economic and social welfare of the peo- 
ple. But the important posts have been 
filled by non-Indians, another fact to arouse 
the antagonism of native reformers. “It is 
true,” says the Social Service Quarterly, 
organ of the Bombay Social Service League, 
“that there are not many Indians who have 
actual experience of statistical work of the 
kind with which the Labor Office will have 


edge of the language and the lives of the 


_ people among whom work has to be con- 


ducted, and on this ground the government 


; should. have associated with the office some 


Indians drawn from the increasing number 
of young men who are interesting themselves 
in socio-economic problems and the welfare 


of labor.” 


of “THAT every organization, whether be- 
nevolent, social, fraternal or political, that 
uses the postal facilities of the United 


States, file with the postmaster general and 
the local postmaster a complete list of its 


members, together with their addresses” is 


the main paragraph of a resolution intro- 


duced in Congress last week by Repre- 


sentative Thomas J. Ryan, of New York. 
The resolution is aimed against’ the Ku 
Klux Klan, or rather against those indi- 
viduals who under its protection and 
anonymity have, as Mr. Ryan says, 
“spread a reign of terror by their ruth- 
lessness and unjustifiable attacks upon 
helpless citizens.” He states, and other 
congressmen support him in this view, that 
no reputable organization would object to 
publishing the names of its members, The 
Department of Justice and the Post Office 
Department have hitherto taken the stand 
that the activities of the Klan are concerns 
of the states concerned and not of the fed- 
eral government. 

WITH the exception of a few institutions 
such as the New York School of Social Work 
and the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Service, all of the schools of social work in 
the United States are departments of a col- 
lege or university. Now Wisconsin is plan- 
ning a school of a somewhat different type. 
On the first of May, the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence of Social Work will open a training 
school for policewomen, probation officers, 
deputy sheriffs, family social workers, visit- 
ing teachers, public relief officials, travelers’ 
The initial 
course will last four months and will con- 
sist of lectures and supervised field work. 
This is probably the first school undertaken 
by a state conference of social work as a co- 
operative venture with other agencies. The 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association is 
furnishing the building, the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin and 


_ other organizations the services, the Milwau- 


kee shasociased Charities, and the Juvenile 


: ih 


But what counts far more than | 
experience in another country is the knowl-: 
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Protective Association, and other societies 
the field work. 


CONSIDERING the age-old animosity be- 


tween Russians and Bulgarians, it is in- 
dicative of the spirit of the times that 
the Bulgarian government has appropri- 
ated funds to take care of twenty thousand 
Russian children. Five thousand of these 
were brought from the refuge camps at 
Constantinople. In Czecho-Slovakia, also, 
much is being done to aid Russian chil- 
dren. In January, the government and the 
Red Cross sent a train to the Russian bor- 
der and brought back six hundred children 
who were to be boarded with private fami- 
lies. The Italian government, in the 
same month, appropriated six million lire 
for Russian relief, one third of which was 
to be used on behalf of children. itn 
Serbia a large national committee for Rus- 
sian relief, recently formed, found its pur- 
poses anticipated by a students? commit- 
tee for such relief “ without regard to poli- 
tics” and by a nation-wide organization 
of school children for the collection of 
money and clothing sent to aid Russian 
children. 


UNDER the Item, The Searchlight on 
Amoskeag, in the Survey for April 1, page 
7, column 1, line No. 28, a sentence as it 
stands is ambiguous. It should read; Since 
1906 the capitalization has been increased 
from $4,000,000 to $44,500,000, “not one 
dollar” of which has been put into the 
business “ except from laa 4 


NEIGHBORS 


HENRY S. DENNISON, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, has 
been appointed by Postmaster General 
Hubert Work to the office of welfare di- 
rector recently relinquished by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel owing to the pressure of other 
duties. Mr. Dennison is known the world 
over as an employer who has pioneered in 
the introduction of industrial welfare meth- 
ods that are not only humane and efficient 
but helpful rather than impeditive—as 
welfare work so often is—to growing re- 
sponsibility on the part of labor for the 
success of the productive departments. Dr. 
Frankel’s interest is retained by his asso- 
ciation with the department in the capacity 
of advisory welfare director. 


A DISTINGUISHED a1 architect who, during 
the war, wrote an enlightening and inspir- 
ing essay on the modest beginnings of a 
characteristically democratic art of archi- 
tecture in America, in reply to a request for 
an amplification of his views on this sub- 
ject, writes: “I see little light on the archi- 
tectural horizon at the present time. We are 
still in the evil aftermath of the war, and 
while there are regenerative forces at work, 
they are as yet subterraneous. There is no 
hope for any new departure in architecture 
until a change of consciousness takes place. 
Such a new departure would be, in point of 
fact, the phenomenalization of such a 
change of consciousness. I feel that we are 
in for some terrible ‘jolt,’ some great purga- 
tion which will open our spiritual eyes. 
Until that happens—if it happens—I have 
nothing to say.” 


AN American Red Cross nurse, Susan S. 
Rosenstiel, according to a report received 
from her, has had to get down to rock bot- 
tom facts in health talks baa by her in 
Albania, where people still dress as they did 
a thousand years ago; a country where four- 
fifths of the babies die every year, and where 


almost all children have intestinal para- 
sites; where families sleep on the dirt floor 
of one-room shelters; where fruits and veg- 
 etables may be washed in water from the 
gutters of the town; and where soap is, 
to many families, a foreign substance. Her 
list of “don’ts” needs mentioning in this 
country only in the most backward communi- 
ties where sickness is still regarded as an 
unrelated curse sent by evil powers. ‘They 
project a picture into one’s mind of the difh- 
culties the American Red Cross encounters 
in its services. Albania, where modern hy- 
" gienic concepts have not yet penetrated, suf- 
fers from “diseases of pure dirt,” as Miss 
_ Rosenstiel told them. She looks forward to 
a time when the ignorance of centuries will 
be overthrown by sun, soap, fresh air and 
modern plumbing, and Albania will become 
a new Switzerland or Belgium. 


. DR. JAROSLAV KOSE, of Prague, inter: 
national secretary of the Czecho-Slovak 
Student Renaissance Movement, is in this 
country to compare the experiences of the 
youth in his country during and since the 
war with those of the young men of 
America. A little pamphlet of his (in 
English) on American social effort in 
Czecho-Slovakia can be obtained from the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations (347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York). It contains some inter- 


esting information on the work done, with 


the help of foreign agencies, on behalf of 
university students, including the building 
of student homes by the students them- 
selves. 


PROFESSOR ELWOOD MEAD, creator 
and administrator of the land settlement 
system of California [See the Survey for 
January 28], with other members of that 
state’s Commission on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, is visiting a number of the leading 
agricultural colleges to gather informa- 
tion and opinions on agricultura] instruc- 
tion and research which will be used in 
preparing plans for the development ot 


the agricultural college in California. The - 


diversity of California’s ‘agricultural and 
horticultural products and the diversity of 
the conditions of production in that state 
_ make the task of creating for it'a complete 
+ system of agricultural instruction and re- 
search one of particular complexity ana 
interest. Professor Mead expects to visit 
Honolulu mext June as adviser of the Ha- 
waiian Land Settlement Commission; and 
this advice is also increasingly sought by 
those in different states who have become 
impressed with the success of the Cali- 
fornian Jand settlement scheme and wish 
to promote the organization of new com- 
' munities on a similar plan. 


ELEANOR WOOD, the new director of the 
Home Service Section of the St. Louis chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, submitted 
the following “ pedigree” to the Community 
_ Courier, published by the Community Coun- 
cil of that city. 
Here follows the checkered but chaste 
career of one BH. Wood, in five moves: 
1, January 1917-June 1918, under guard- 
janship of Dr. Mangold, Missouri School of 
Social Economy; paroled to B. Renard, A. 
. C., H. 8,, February, 1919. 
_\ 2. September 1918-May 1919, battle of 
Chaumont, Red Cross hut, France. 
8. Holding down war brides, May 1919- 
August 1919. Assistant Executive Port and 
Transport Work Y. W. C, A., Paris, France. 
4, Sending supplies to starving secretaries 


and beating the baggage man at his own 


game. Wxecutive See pd cteaoe and Sup- 

; plies ¥. WC A., Paris, October 1919-Sep- 

. ‘3 i : 

 §, Drafting affidavits and urging tonsillec- 

_tomies, A. R. C., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
District No. 2, New York, Jan. 1921-Decem- 
ber, 1921, 


TH FORDBMAN AND His R@SPONSIBILITY TO 
His Mn. By Hlisha Lee, Vice-President 
Eastern Region, Pennsylvania System. The 
Harrisburgh Shop Foreman’s Club, Harris- 
burgh, Pa. 

PoLich ADMINISTRATION, Part III. By Ray- 
mond B, Fosdick. Survey of Criminal Jus- 
tice in Cleveland, Cleveland Foundation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Price, $1.00. 

DEMOCRACY AND SPRVICE. By George Whar- 
ton. Pepper. Municipal Court, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, 

THD VALUH OF PROBATION, By the Rev. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell. NavTionNaAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROBATION.~ By Charles L. Chute. 
Muncipal Court, City Hall, Philadelphia. 

Tun MorRALs CourRT or CHICAGO. By George 
BH. Worthington and Ruth Topping. Re 
print, American Social Hygiene Society, 105 
West 40 St., New York. % 

INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION SHRVICES OF AD- 
VISEMHNT AND COOPERATION, i 
Series 3, Oct,, 1921. Wederal Board of Vo- 
cational Education, Washington. 


VOCATIONAL RPHABILITATION IN-RURAL Com-— 


MUNITIES. Bulletin 72, Series 4. Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, Washington. 

SMALL LOAN LEGISLATION, Progress and Im- 
provement. By Arthur H. Ham. Division 
of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 Hast 22 St., New York. Price, 
10 cents. 

MINIMUM STANDARDS OF PROBATION, By Her- 
bert C. Parsons and Hdith N, Burleigh, 
New York State Probation Commission, 
Albany, New York. 

AN UNEMPLOYMENT BUND IN THE MEN’S 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY. A Proposal. By Leo 
Wolman, Chief, Research Department, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. 381 Union Square, New York. Price, 
10 cents. 

TRAILING BHHIND: How Pennsylvania com- 
pares with other states in protective legis- 


lation for working women and childrenwe WOMBN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 


Prepared by A. Estelle Lauder. . For the 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Bast 
Central Field Committee, the Y. W. C, A., 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the Con- 

» sumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. ; 

EDUCATING THD SUPERIOR CHILD, By Donald 
A. Laird. Reprint, Yale Review, March, 
Bers Publishing Association, New Haven, 

onn, 

THE WAGE QUESTION. Wducational Commit- 
tee, Commission on the Church and Social 
Service Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Bulletin 1..- Price 
10 cents. A 

WoRK OF THE PUBLIC H®ALTH SERVICE IN 
THH CARH OF DISABLED VETHRANS OF THB 
WorLpD Wak. By Hugh S, Cumming, Sur- 
geon General, U, S. Public Health Service. 
Reprint 682, Public Health Reports, Aug- 
ust 12, 1921. United States Public Health 
Service, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. Price 5 cents. im 

A CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SURVEY OF 
PEND ORDPILLE COUNTY, WASHINGTON, Made 
under the direction of Edmund de §. Brun- 
ner. Committee on Social and_ Religious 
Surveys. George H. Doran Co., New York. 


A CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SURVEY OF SALEM 
County, New Jersey. Made under _ the 
direction of Edmund de S. Brunner. Com- 
mittee on Sccial and Religious Surveys. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 

THE WORKERS AND PBASANTS OF RUSSIA: HOW 
Tupy Live. By Augustine Souchy. In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, 1001 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. Price 30 cents. ¥ 

THn SocisL OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
By Charles K. Gilbert and Charles*N, Lath- 
rop. Department of Christian Social Serv- 
ice, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

ANTICIPATING CRIMB, THE Boys’ Court. Re- 
po by aoe Danfel P, Trude, Municipal 

ourt of Chicago. 


SMALLPOX INCIDENCE AND MEASURES OF CON- _ 


TROL IN AMERICAN AND CANADIAN CITIES, 
1919 anp 1920. By Lee K, Frankel, Third 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. Report of an bey) ei 
conducted by that company. Reprint from 
the American Journal of Public Health, 
November, 1921, ‘ 
THP MEDICAL PROFDSSION AND THE TUBERCU- 
LOoUS Ex-SpRVICE PATIENT. 5 Ae ad M. 
Montgomery, Surgeon, U. 8. blic Health 
Service. Reprint number 712 Public Health 
Reports, December 2, 1921. U. 8, Public 
Health Service. Government Printing 


THe SupREME SocIAL MESSAGE OF THE PUL- 
[See Author’s communication to the 
editor of the Survey, March 4.) By the 
Rey. Chester Charles ‘Kemp, Bad Axe, Mich. 


Bulletin 70,° 


tions ; copy unchanged throughout the : 


TENNESSER CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Annual Convention, May 38-6, 
nooga.’ Mrs, Claude D. Suittven, 90. 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn., Rooney xvi, . 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY: May 12, © 
ing the anniversary of the birth of Flor 
Nightingale. Announced by U. 8S. Pu 
Health Service. j 

WORKERS’ EpvucaTION BuREAU OF A 
Annual Conference. April 22-23. — 
School for Social Research, 465 W. 


New York. . 
8, 
ew 


ington Ave., New York. 

FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION: Infe 
meeting at Our Cafeteria, 52 H, 25 St., N 
York, every Friday at 6 P.M. i “43 

AN EXHIBITION OF WoRK PORTRA 
Lewis Hin® (including those done 
SvRVEY GRAPHIC): Sunwise 0 
shop, 51 B. 44 St, New York, until Ag 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MA 
et aba reir : Paris, July, 1922, Aj 
e ‘ n d 

Bewae e ‘venue de la Toiso: " 


AND FRenpom: Annual Meeti 
30. Grace ny Hotel, 20 B St., 
Odell, Blackstone Baudet eae 
5 ckstone Building, 1d E 
N. W., Washington. oie — 


f 


CURRENT PAMPHERTA! 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly | Fs 


bie) = Call of Chris 
, by four recent coll: 
_ ford Theological ‘Sen 


THE SWORD oR THE Cz08 
"examination of war tn the 


How JOHN AND Mary Livz AND Save 2 
Wrek—a weekly budget plan. he is) cept 
ae yee ones Book. Am, Scho 
me nomics, 519 W. 69  Olilea 
Price, 10 cents each. m a i 
Ten Osnt Mpats, by Florence Nesbitt. Mi! 
44 pp. Am. School of Home 
mics, 519 W. 69 St., Ohicago. Price, 


OrEpir UNIon. Complete free information 
quest to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 


PERIODICALS __ 


Fifty conte « line th, four weekly tmae 
tions; copy unchenged “throughout the mon 


The JOURNAL OF 
contains main 


consecutive insertions. 
: coal reid lig 


a | WORKERS WANTED 


TRON, ieeiets assistant to. superin- 
lent in orphanage, to supervise the gen- 
welfare of the children, also to take 
of culinary and household depart- 
nents. Send application, including age, 
ifications and experience, to A. 
er, Jewish Foster Home, Station G, 
adelphia, Pa. — 


DIETITIAN AND HOUSEKEEPER for 
pital of 100 beds in New York City. 
stant provided. Splendid opportunity 
| a growing institution. Write stating 
alifications, experience, salary” Papecteds 
151 Survey. 


acement Bureau for employer and em- 
ees superintendents, housekeepers, ma- 
ons, secretaries, governesses, dietitians, 
ers’ helpers. — 51 an 1 a St., Cam- 
ge, Mass. 


trained case 
Also 
Must 


are Agency. Must be 
morker with supervisory experience. — 
ed Home Economics Worker. 
ak Yiddish. 4153 SURVEY. : 


fice League, Easton, Pa. 
address J. S. Heberling, c/o Social 
e League, Easton, Pa., stating quali- 
ms, experience and. Present salary. 


OSPITALS, Industrials, Snmienttioe, 
social workers, dietitians, house- 
secretaries, address Miss Richards, 
nce, R. L., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
ce, Trinity Court, 16 4] ackson Hall. Fri- 
1 to Sea i 


‘middle. west. Give specific infor- 
a in first letter. 4147 Survey. 


Jewish Case worker to take 
department dealing with delin- 
rae Must have exceptional training 
ence. ‘State aon ae 


UATE. NURSES, Sains labora- 
technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
everywhere. Avda for free book now. 

Regi _ for Nurses, 30 
linois. 


Jewish Home for 
ars of age and under. 4075 


He; 


) Agency. td a's 


: "RATES: ae Niort cuits 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more 
Cash with orders. 
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experience preferred. 
United Hebrew Charities, 688 High St, 


- culinary and household department. 


_ schools, colleges and universities. 


SUPERVISOR wanted for Jewish Family < 


ECUTIVE SECRETARY for Social _ 
youre ; 


e physical care of — 


{ wanted for Jew- 


+ 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: Jewish woman as a resi- 


‘dent matron at the Hebrew Children’s 


One with institutional 
Communicate with 


Sheltering Home. 


Newark, N. J. 


WANTED: A Jewish woman as house- 
keeper, one who has had experience in In- 
stitutional work, to assume charge of the 
Send 
applications, stating qualifications, age and 
experience to Saul Drucker, Superintendent, 
Home for Jewish Children, 160 Canter- 
bury St., Dorchester, Mass. 


. TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
Education 
Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXECUTIVE with twenty years’ exten- 


sive and intensive experience in work with © 


delinquent, dependent and under privileged 


boys desires correspondence with organiza- 


tions having use for such a man. Indus- 


trial schools or large orphanages preferred. 
_ At present congenially and permanently em- 


ployed in executive capacity. Best of rea- 


sons for considering possibility of change. 
4144 Survey. 


MAN of 35 wishes Executive Secretaryship 
or other administrative position in Social 
‘Welfare work. A connection of this kind 
with a Civic League, or other similar or- 
ganization, would be desirable. Any section 


as the country considered. 4156 SuRVEY. 


. YOUNG MAN, seven years’ experience 
in settlement, institutional and Y. M. C. A. 
work, desires a position. Ready to report 
at once. 4149 Survey. . 

_ WANTED: Position in Social Service 
Work by trained and experienced worker. 
Graduate of National Service School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. References. 4150 Survey. 


TRAINED social and case worker, four- 
teen years’ experience, good personality, ex- 
cellent references, desires position with hos- 
pital or social organization. 4146 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN TEACHER with 
experience in institutional and playground 


_ work desires a position in a New York 


settlement house for the summer of 1922. 
4126 Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN —Executive, organ- 
izer; family case work; industrial and com- 


“munity welfare; training of workers; lec- 


turer, editor, publicist. Coast-to-coast en- 


_ dorsements, 4162 SURVEY. 


oC 

WANTED: After June Ist, position in 
mountains with opportunity for initiative 
and constructive work by lady, college grad- 
uate, experienced teacher and community 
worker. 4158 SuRVEY. 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR; Single; Settle- 
ment; institutional; juvenile delinquents ; 
printing ; athletics; desires oo at 
once with child-caring organizati Any- 
where, Best references. 4137 aan 


aA _ Plea ‘mention THE Suaver — writing to advertisers 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for 
any type of correspondence. 200 sheets 
high grade note paper and 100 envelopes 
printed with your name and address post- 
paid $1.50. Samples on request. Lewis, 
283 Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. 
ey 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Més. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of photoplays, 
short stories, songs, poems, newspaper 
articles, send today for FREE helpful book- 
let, “ Successful Writing.” Writer’s Digest, 
S-694 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


Three business women living in six 
room apartment, centrally located, wish 
fourth person to share apartment and living 
expenses. 4161 SURVEY. 


[en ee nee) 


ROOM WANTED 


YOUNG business woman, Jewish, wishes 
reasonable room with refined family vicin- 
ity between Second and Seventh Avenues, 
15th and 60th Streets. Refereces  ex- 
changed. 4156 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Plea and a Plan 


(tor the effective Org’n of Am. Clerks and Pro- 
fessional Employees): Part 1, 30c.; Pt. 2, 36c. 
Will you help to make America safe for them? 
When? MASMALGA SERVICE, 
N. Y., Stat. “8S,” Box 18, 


Brooklyn, 


‘ 

‘Home-Making as aProfession” 
Is a 100-pp. ill ndbook—it’s FREH, 
Home study Domestic Science courses, 
fitting for many well-paid positions or 
for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St,, Chicago 


WANTED: Issues of The Survey for 
January 7 and March 4, 1922. Unexpected 
demand has wiped out our stock, Subscrib- 
ers who do not need their issues for future 
use will confer a real favor b 


leges. The Survey, 112 E. 19 St., New York. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY _ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


returning : 
them to us for the use of libraries and col-— 


————— 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW TORE 


Survey readers are invited on two. 
special cruises which have been ar- 
ranged for groups of congenial people 


j 
+ 


AROUND THE WORLD e 2 sD Says THE SHEN 
120 Days for $1000 and Up oe Meee i 65 ‘ben for $600 and Up 
Starting Jan. 23, 1923, from ex York ~ Starting Feb. 3, 1923, from New Yor 
on the toyed | on the 
- §. S. Empress of oie He GMa ) S, ‘S. Empress of Scotland 


The largest passenger ship to encircle the globa A ns A Canadian Paciic ship exquisitely appot 
Canadian-Pacific having every comfort and luxury. | ~ Mele a. Benenetel home throughout the \ 


| You Will Visit | Ae aes - You Will Visit 
_ Havana Manila : Funchal Cairo ie 
- Panama Singapore mars Magia ria _ Naples © 
- Treasure Island Calcutta | \ Seville Yi Rome 
San Francisco Rangoon ie Gibraltar Pompeii 
Honolulu Bombay | |) Algiers’). Villefranche!)® 
Tokyo — - Cairo | Phaleron Bay © Monte Carlo 
- Kobe Naples |. Constantinople Havre yf 
Inland Sea of Japan Gibraltar wbeck Calta’: Liverpool 
Hong Kong Havre ‘ole Jerusalem 2.) 5 0) repece. 
Canton Liverpool | Alexandria Montreal — 
and other ports Aidt, SUN ea Mae Dias York 


aN 


_ Optional stop-overs. No both no worry ee any of your travel 
arrangements. Every detail carefully planned ahead for your | 
enjoyment, educational ava and rest. : . 


Make Your Plans New! 


You wall think a year isa long time ahead to ee out Poe bul | 

1922 Mediterranean Cruise was filled within eight weeks. It is importa 
that reservations be made one while there is an PPL t 
book at the price you want to pay. ety ay 


People « are writing in every day, 
Which’ Tour Are You Interested In? 
Write for Free itustrated Booklet 


